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PREFACE. 



This book is designed to do nothing more than 
outline the history of Judea in the centuries that 
elapsed between the prophesying of Malachi and 
the event that forms the first theme of the New- 
Testament. To trace in some detail the fortunes 
of the holy race in Babylon also, in Alexandria, 
in Kome, and in the Dispersion generally, would 
have been of much interest, but was forbidden by 
the conditions of space. An attempt has been 
made throughout to keep the Jews of Palestine in 
the foreground, and to restrain whatever deviations 
eastwards or westwards might fairly be regarded as 
digressions. 

It would have been unseemly to load the pages 
of an introductory handbook such as this with a 
multitude of references, or to interrupt the narra- 
tive with critical discussions of dates and views. 
In almost every case, whilst the works of some of 
the lesser as well as of most of the greater historians 
of the Jews have been used, original authorities 
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have been, consulted, and citations submitted to 
the often fatal process of verification. But it has 
been thought better not to ask the reader to 
follow these long and technical investigations. 
Conclusions are therefore stated, dates fixed, 
suggestions made, without full exhibition of the 
evidence by which they are warranted. Strict 
accuracy has in every instance been aimed at ; 
and though in favour of some of the statements 
nothing more than the balance of probabilities 
can be pleaded, in favour of most there are 
unmentioned reasons that hardly admit of any 
other inference. Theories, on the other hand, and 
conjectures, for which not even a high degree of 
probability can be claimed, have of necessity 
been passed over in silence. Of each a careful 
examination has been made. But the discussion 
of unlikely opinions is out of place in a little 
book, in which it is sought to state connectedly 
what is known, and to a less degree what is pro- 
bable, of the history of a great people in a period 
whose obscurity perpetually tempts the imagina- 
tion to unloose its wings. 

B. W. M. 
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FROM MALACHI TO MATTHEW. 



CHAPTER I. 

MALACHI AND HIS TIMES. 

THE prophecy of Malachi may bo dated with 
some confidence in the decade between 442 
and 432 B.C. The latter year was that of Nehe- 
miah's second visit (Neh. xiii. 6, 7) to Jerusalem, 
and marks the latest date that can with any pro- 
bability be assigned to the book. There is some 
uncertainty as to whether Malachi was an actual 
person, or whether the name was prefixed to the 
collection of prophecies by a compiler who derived 
it from the' term " My messenger " in iii. 1. In 
the former case, he is a person without history, 
and nothing is known of him. In the latter, the 
prophecy is anonymous, but none the less the 
Divine seal of the Old Testament, and the abiding 

l 
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counsellor of hope through the dark years that 
prepared the way of the Messiah. 

Outside of the little circle of Judea, the times 
were stirring and full of interest. In Greece, the 
hriliiant period of the ascendancy of Athens was 
terminated by a long war, in which Sparta 
triumphed, and democracy was abolished. Pericles 
died and Plato was born (429 B.C.) in the third year 
after the return of Xehemiah to Jerusalem. The 
masterpieces of three of the greatest of the world's 
dramatists were produced in the quarter of a century 
that followed; and the next century had but just 
been enteredupon, when Socrates accepted a death 
that to him had no terrors, and completed a career 
that has not yet ceased to stimulate the thought 
and consciences of men. Farther west, Eome was 
still in one of the early stages of a nation's growth, 
and the people were gradually knitting them- 
selves together into a compact body. The era of 
kings was past ; but more than a century and a 
half was yet to elapse before all Italy followed 
one standard, and the foundations of the empire 
were securely laid. Egypt, on the other hand, was 
already fallen, though destined in some measure to 
rise again. The last of the twenty-sixth dynasty 
of its kings had been defeated by Cambyses in 
525 B.C., and a monarchy that had endured for a 
thousand years became thenceforward, with more 
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than one interval of rebellion or of neglect, an 
appendage of a distant crown. And in the far East 
the disciples of Gautama Buddha, whose death 
may best be dated 477 B.C., were preaching the 
doctrines of self-culture and self-restraint, and the 
power of holiness as a remedy for suffering and 
sorrow. 

For the condition of Judah during the period 
covered by Malachi, his book is almost the only 
authority. The country appears to have been ad- 
ministered in the way customary under the Persian 
rule. It was attached to the Syrian satrapy, and 
subject to any levies, of men or money, which the 
satrap might be disposed to make. Occasionally 
it was separated for a time from the satrapy, and 
administered by a local governor, or Tirshatha, 
appointed by and directly responsible to the crown ; 
but these appointments were not made with any 
regularity, and seem to have been due to private 
influences at court rather than to the exigencies of 
government. In the absence of such officials, the 
people were left to manage their affairs without 
much interference, the Persian administration of 
its subject races permitting a large measure of 
local independence, though requiring the strict 
payment of tribute. All local authority would in 
consequence rapidly concentrate itself in the hands 
of the priests, and the high priest would become 
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both the religious and the political head of the 
people. The system of government may therefore 
be described as a hagiocracy or hierarchy, under 
the restraints of a foreign lordship that was con- 
temptuously careless of anything that did not 
affect its revenue, or the size, equipment, and 
efficiency of its armies. 

Of all forms of government, that of a hierarchy 
has perhaps shown itself the most liable to abuse. 
The peril that constantly attends it is that the 
artificial distinctions made for the sake of order 
may come to be regarded as essential distinctions, 
producing a sense of superiority with moral laxity 
on the one hand, and on the other a sense of in- 
justice and oppression. Its only safeguard lies in 
intense religious conviction ; and when that de- 
clines, disorder and discontent are certain to follow. 
In the case of Judah, the elements of weakness were 
present from the beginning. The exiles who returned 
from Babylon are described, in a Jewish phrase, as 
but the bran, whilst the fine flour is said to have 
remained behind. It is easy to understand that the 
most enterprising and industrious section of the 
nation would have so rooted itself in Babylon with 
settled connections of trade and society, that the 
proposal to break up their homes and commence 
life again in a new country would be unwelcome. 
Such an appeal would be almost lost except upon 
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the two classes of the extremely devout and of the 
unprosperous. The former would be ready to 
sacrifice comfort in the interests of religion ; and 
the latter would hail any change as affording the 
chance of a new career, and possibly of enrich- 
ment without labour. There are several indica- 
tions that the exiles who returned consisted almost 
exclusively of members of these two sections. A 
small band of godly enthusiasts was surrounded 
and hampered by a large company of mere 
adventurers. In the course of two or three 
generations most of the enthusiasm seems to have 
evaporated ; and outside a little circle of men 
who still "feared the Lord" (Mai. iii. 16), the 
rulers of the people may fairly be classed as 
degenerate, the people themselves as discontented 
and lawless. 

The prophecy of Malachi alone affords sufficient 
evidence of these facts. Of the priesthood of any 
pure religion, the most fundamental requirements 
are morality, and ritual accuracy and zeal ; and it 
was precisely the lack of these qualities that most 
conspicuously marked the priests of Malachi's 
days. "Ye have corrupted the covenant of Levi" 
(ii. 8) is the rebuke he launches against them, 
with specific charges of adultery, of injustice to 
the weak, of contempt for the ties of marriage and 
for almost every moral bond. In the discharge of 
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their official duties they were as discreditable as in 
their private lives. " Snuffing " at the routine of 
ceremonial worship, they groaned, " What a weari- 
ness it is ! " (i. 13), asserting that " the table of the 
Lord is contemptible" (i. 7), and accepting and 
offering the blemished in sacrifice (i. 13, 14). 
With religion thus caricatured by its guardians 
and ministers, its reality and claims naturally 
became matters for questioning and doubt amongst 
the people ; and in their carelessness or scorn they 
muttered, " Every one that doeth evil is good in 
the sight of the Lord" (ii. 17), and concluded that 
it was " vain to serve God " (iii. 14), because those 
who tempt Him " are delivered," and " they that 
work wickedness are built up" (iii. 15). Pride 
and godlessness on the part of the priestly chiefs 
of the nation, unbelief and discontent seething 
amongst the people, combined to make their con- 
dition in the eyes of the prophet very threatening 
and dangerous. 

But it must not be supposed that these features 
were entirely unrelieved. They were general, and 
prevailed through the nation as a whole. But it 
was still salted, and the progress of its corruption 
checked, by the sincerity and genuine religion of 
a small minority. Even amongst the most de- 
praved there is little evidence, beyond a reference 
to the practice of sorcery (Mai. iii. 5), of any 
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hankering after idolatry ; and a belief, though 
but lingering, that the lordship of Jehovah was 
absolute, and admitted of no possible rivalry, could 
not be without some restraining or leavening influ- 
ence. At the same time there were two devotional 
exercises or opportunities, of comparatively recent 
date, by which piety would be strengthened, not- 
withstanding the prostitution of the temple. In 
the Exile the absence of an external sanctuary had 
driven the people to the practice of prayer, as 
almost the only means. of communication with 
God left to them; and as they became more accus- 
tomed to their new conditions, any joint worship 
on the part of a community would take a form, to 
which the procedure of the synagogue may perhaps 
be traced. Both of these institutions were inde- 
pendent of the temple organisation, and in its 
corruption would be increasingly resorted to. In 
their turn they were abused, as some of the later 
developments of Pharisaism show. But during 
Malachi's time they would serve to keep alive and 
to nourish the personal piety, that could find no 
joy in the perversion of the more ancient and 
official modes of worship, and that prevented the 
nation from becoming hopelessly corrupt and un- 
sound. 

Of this piety, the most remarkable feature 
was its confidence in the future. To those who 
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cherished it, the only hope for their race seemed 
to be the coming of One, who would purify the 
nation, and knit it together once more in holy 
devotion, and even so break down tribal distinc- 
tions as to make the name of Jehovah everywhere 
"great among the Gentiles" (i. 11). By all who 
considered, it must have been felt that religious 
influences alone could restore the nation, and that 
the only possible path of restoration led to the 
vindication of spiritual worship, and to the in- 
vestiture of Judea with a religious rather than a 
political supremacy. Its power as a centre of 
sovereignty, and even its independence, appeared 
to be hopelessly broken. Compassed about by 
hostile and venomous tribes, it lay on the war- 
path of two colossal empires, and could expect no 
other fate than to be bruised between the upper 
and the nether millstones. According as Persia or 
Egypt prospered, it was likely to be the frontier 
possession of the one country or the other, oppressed 
by the one, raided and wasted by the other. Its 
own domestic administration was feeble and 
partial, sparing the crimes of the priestly authori- 
ties, sometimes resolving religion into observances 
and sometimes dishonouring both. And it is a 
high testimony to the value of the discipline of 
the Old Testament, that, notwithstanding the 
weakness and degradation of the country, a con- 
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siderable minority of the people still feared the 
Lord, and clung indomitably to the brilliant pro- 
mises that had been made to their fathers. To an 
ordinary observer the race would have seemed 
crushed beyond the possibility of recovery ; but to 
them there was no loss or even partial eclipse of 
the faith that " the day cometh " (iv. 1), when the 
wicked would be " ashes under the soles " (iv. 3) 
of the feet of the righteous, and " the offering of 
Judah pleasant unto the Lord as in the days of 
old " (iii. 4). At present they were the feeblest of 
the peoples, the scorn of their neighbours, with 
their very worship travestied on Mount Gerizim ; 
and yet such was their assurance that it crossed 
the ages unfalteringly, and accepted as actual the 
future which Jehovah described : " From the rising 
of the sun even unto the going down of the same 
My name is great among the Gentiles" (i. 11). 
It was this indestructible faith in Jehovah, in 
the future, in the coming of a Messianic day or 
king, which sustained them through the forbidding 
centuries that succeeded the return from the Exile. 
It was the chief factor in their occasional attempts 
at reformation, in their uprisings, in the firmness 
with which they resisted and escaped absorption. 
But for it, the nation would have been scattered 
and lost, as completely as their brethren of the 
Ten Tribes have been. And the history which 
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follows will be incomprehensible, unless what may 
be called the intense Messianic hope on the part 
of the godly minority of the people be constantly 
borne in mind. That was the means which served 
to check the deterioration of the nation, to keep 
it knit together in its distinctness of purpose and 
destiny from all other nations, and to " make 
ready the way of the Lord " (Luke iii. 4). 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PERSIAN SUPREMACY. 

FROM the time covered by Malachi's prophecy 
to the overthrow of the Persian empire by 
Alexander, is a period of almost exactly a cen- 
tury; and concerning few periods of history is 
there a greater dearth of trustworthy information. 
For Persia it was an era of disintegration, and 
for Judea of precarious and almost un noticeable 
growth. Artaxerxes, whose surname of " Long- 
hand " has sometimes been interpreted literally, 
though it was probably intended to indicate his 
far-reaching power, succeeded his father in 464 
B.C., and reigned for forty years. Eevolts in the 
extreme provinces of his kingdom required his 
attention at first. That in Bactria was soon sub- 
dued, but in Egypt a Libyan prince secured the 
aid of the Athenians, and it was not until 449 B.C. 
that the latter were driven out of the country, 
and the war concluded by a treaty, in which the 
Persian lordship appears to have been again un- 
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willingly acknowledged. The event is of particular 
interest, as the last of the open contests between 
Athens and Persia, and some of its indirect results 
were of importance for the history of the Jews. 

The leader of the Persian forces against Egypt 
was Megabyzus, satrap of Syria, and brother-in- 
law of the king. Involved in some of the dissolute 
intrigues of the court, and elated by his successes, 
he proclaimed the independence of his satrapy, and 
maintained it for several years against the royal 
armies. In this short interregnum of disorder, 
when the protection of the king would cease to 
avail against the exigencies of the satrap, may be 
dated the destruction of the walls and gates of 
Jerusalem (Neh. i. 4), over which Nehemiah 
mourned. It is easy to imagine that Megabyzus 
purchased the support of the powerful chieftains 
on the borders of Judea at the price of leaving 
Jerusalem to their will, or that they took ad- 
vantage of the confusion to weaken and cripple 
their rising neighbour. The revolt was terminated 
at last by a treaty, which made the court protec- 
tion of Jerusalem again effective, but seriously 
reduced the prestige of the central authority. 
Megabyzus retained his province almost upon his 
own terms. His son afterwards fell into disgrace, 
and took refuge in Athens. His own success and 
pardon would encourage other satraps to experi- 
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ment with rebellion. Whether they prospered or 
failed, his career showed that they had nothing to 
fear. And thus the careful organisation of the 
great Darius broke down through the weakness of 
his successor, and a commencement was made 
with the dissolution of the Persian empire. 
Thenceforward the character of the reigning king 
became a matter of less and less moment to his 
subjects. For the ambitions of the satraps there 
was no substantial restraint, and their rivalries 
had to be settled by conspiracy and civil war. 
Gradually they began to combine in themselves 
the supreme military command with the civil 
authority which alone at first they possessed, to 
knit together several satrapies under their sole 
control, and to turn their provinces into hereditary 
fiefs, with hardly more than a nominal subordina- 
tion to the crown. 

The court gossip, which is the principal source 
of whatever histories of this period have sur- 
vived, is a curious mixture of courtliness and 
scandal. It represents Artaxerxes, on the one 
hand, as stately in presence, good-natured, an 
ardent sportsman, and of incredible valour in war; 
and, on the other, as completely ruled by his 
women and by favourites whose profligacy he was 
careless to restrain. Upon his death in 424 B.C., 
he was succeeded by Xerxes II., the only one of 
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his eighteen sons whose mother was a member of a 
noble Persian family. After a reign of forty-five 
days, Xerxes was murdered by his half-brother, 
Secydianus or Sogdianus ; and he reigned for six 
and a half months, and was then in his turn 
murdered by another brother, Ochus, satrap of 
Hyrcania. Ochus, according to Persian custom, 
assumed the name of Darius, and is known as 
Darius II. (423-404 B.C.), with the surname of 
Xothus or Syrus. His reign was marked by a series 
of revolts, which were settled as a rule by buying 
off the Greek mercenaries engaged in them, and 
two of which have some connection with Jewish 
history. A son of the former satrap of Syria headed 
one of them, but was deserted by his bribed 
soldiers, captured, and executed ; and about 405 B.C. 
the Egyptians succeeded in separating themselves 
from Persian control, and, in spite of many 
internal dissensions, they maintained their inde- 
pendence for some sixty years. Both of these 
events would involve Judea in suffering and fear. 
If the country was not actually harassed by the 
troops and bands of refugees who were constantly 
passing its borders, it must have been kept in a 
condition of continual anxiety and watchfulness. 
Life could be secure only within the natural 
strongholds of the country, of which the accessible 
parts would be repeatedly pillaged. But of its 
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internal history to the close of the century, nothing 
is certainly known. 

Darius II. was succeeded by his elder son, 
Arsicas, known as Artaxerxes II. (404-358 B.C.). 
From the Greeks he received the surname of 
Mneraon, or " Mindful," on account of the excel- 
lence of his memory; but if he deserved that title, he 
does not appear to have been distinguished by the 
possession of any other royal quality. The actual 
government of the State was left principally in 
the hands of the queen-mother, Parysatis ; and the 
earlier part of his reign was a succession of revolts, 
in which the chief part was played by money or 
by Greek mercenaries, and which were temporarily 
settled by treaties that neither party intended to 
keep. Several of these insurrections, as before, 
involved Judea indirectly in suffering ; and one or 
two events throw some light upon its condition, 
although it is difficult to date them accurately, or 
to follow the traditional accounts with much 
confidence. 

In Cyprus the population was partly Greek and 
partly Phoenician, and between these two elements 
there was little tendency to fusion. Availing him- 
self of their antagonism, Evagoras, a descendant 
of its ancient rulers, ventured to govern the island 
as a kingdom of his own, in almost complete 
separation from Persia. He was supported on the 
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one hand by Athens, and on the other by Egypt ; 
and after securing the mastery of the seas, he laid 
siege to Tyre. The struggle lasted altogether for 
about ten years, during which Judea would have 
much experience of the disquiet and some of the 
actual sufferings of war. The military road from 
Egypt lay upon its borders, and for the defence of 
Tyre its resources and levies would be needed. 
All through the reign the contest with Egypt con- 
tinued, and towards its close the soldiers of the 
latter invaded Phoenicia, and appear even to have 
succeeded in persuading the Judeans to revolt. To 
that course they would be inclined from religious 
reasons also ; for the comparatively pure and 
spiritual worship of the older Persians appears in 
the reign of Artaxerxes to have suffered a great 
declension. A place in its mythology was found 
for the goddess of love under the name of Anahita 
or Anaitis, and its worship began under royal sanc- 
tion to take the form of the grossest sensuality. 
Artaxerxes is said to have endeavoured to force 
this idolatry upon Judea, as upon the other parts 
of his kingdom, and the usual results followed. 
Nothing perhaps is more characteristic of the 
Jews since the Exile than the firmness with 
which they have resisted any attempt to make 
them abjure their faith. On the present occasion 
the hope of support from Egypt would strengthen 
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their resistance, and the presence of the Egyptian 
army in their neighbourhood afforded the oppor- 
tunity and the temptation to rebel. But Jewish 
revolts have generally been as unsuccessful poli- 
tically, as they have been stubborn and frequent ; 
and though the attempt to impose idolatry upon 
the nation failed, if the statement of an early 
chronologist 1 is to be accepted, many of the 
Judeans were banished, and settled " some in 
Hyrcania by the Caspian Sea, others in Baby- 
lonia " (arc. 360 B.C.). 

. At the same time, or a little earlier, must be 
dated an incident which is almost the only event 
of the period that Christian writers have been 
wont to relate. The commander of the royal 
troops in Phoenicia, or more probably only of 
those stationed in Judea, was Bagoas or Bagoses, 
a man who was destined to play an important 
part in the later fortunes of the kingdom. Upon 
the death of the high priest, his two sons quarrelled 
over the succession, and happening to meet one 
day in the temple, the elder slew the younger. 
Of that act Josephus says with reason, "There 
never was so cruel and impious a thing done, either 
by the Greeks or barbarians." The news of the 
bloodshed reaching the ears of Bagoas brought 
him quickly with his soldiers into the temple; and 
1 Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 486. 
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when his entrance was opposed as sacrilegious, he 
is reported x to have pushed the priests aside, and 
to have indignantly replied, "Am I not purer than 
he that was slain in the temple ?" "A sad omen 
for the future" is the comment of one historian 2 
upon the scene, whilst another 3 sees in it an illus- 
tration of the unwelcome fact, that a good Persian 
is always better than a bad Jew. The Jews, as a 
nation, had to suffer for the godlessness of their 
officials. Bagoas imposed a tribute of fifty shekels 
for every lamb that was offered in the temple, and 
this tribute was collected daily before the sacri- 
fices during a period of seven years, after which 
for some reason, possibly through a change of 
governor, it ceased. Altogether the rule of 
Bagoas may be described as firm if not oppressive. 
That he was a strong man, probably the ablest 
Oriental of his day, subsequent events sufficiently 
show ; and during his term of office in Judea, the 
authority of the priests and the functions of self- 
government and private initiation were confined 
within the narrowest limits, whilst the people 
would be powerless against the exactions that 
attended the occupation of their country by law- 
less mercenaries of every name. 

1 Jos. Antiq. xi. 7. 1. 

2 Griitz, Hist, of Jews, Eng. Trans, i. 423. 

3 Stanley, Hist, of Jew. Church, 1883, iii. 152. 
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Artaxerxes II. died in 358 B.C., and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ochus, who took the title of 
Artaxerxes III. (358-338 B.C.). At his accession he 
found the empire in fragments, and its restoration 
to unity and power was effected under him, and 
largely through his own vigour and skilL From 
the beginning, Bagoas appears to have supported 
him, and the subsequent adhesion of Mentor, one 
of the most capable soldiers of the time, provided 
him with a general, equally proficient in the arts 
of diplomacy and of war. In Phoenicia and 
Cyprus another insurrection took place, fomented, 
if not instigated, by Egypt; and again Judea 
appears to have readily associated herself with 
the movement. At first it proved successful, and 
the satraps who were sent to suppress it were 
defeated and driven back. The great king himself 
then took the field at the head of a large body of 
Greek mercenaries, and the leaders of the revolted 
peoples were soon compelled to make terms. They 
were pardoned, and promoted to favour, and even 
in some instances employed for the punishment of 
the peoples whom they had misled. Sidon was so 
severely treated that nearly half a million of men 
are said to have perished there. Egypt became 
once more a Persian province (344 B.C.), and its 
subjugation was accompanied by every cruelty 
and dishonour. To this period is assigned by 
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some the exile of great numbers of Jews, and 
their settlement in Hyrcania; but though it 
cannot be fully proved (see p. 17), probabilities 
are in favour of the conclusion, that this trans- 
plantation took place under Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
With greater likelihood it has been suggested 
that the pacification was effected through Oro- 
phernes, the brother of the satrap of Cappadocia, 
and a general who distinguished himself in this 
war. If that be so, it is easy to understand why 
the name of Holoph ernes is given to the com- 
mander of the anti-Jewish forces in the Book of 
Judith ; and from that patriotic romance much 
may be inferred as to the misery and oppression 
from which the country suffered. Its oppressors 
were pitiless and unrestrained in their wrath; its 
people became familiar with every enormity and 
need, and their only choice lay between deportation 
and a condition of hourly repression and peril. 

The cruelty or the reforming vigour of Arta- 
xerxes appears to have made his court during the 
closing years of his reign a place of constant 
plotting and terror. One of the conspiracies suc- 
ceeded, and in 338 B.C. he was assassinated at the 
instigation, if not by the hand, of his chief minister, 
the eunuch Bagoas. His youngest son, Arses, 
succeeded him (338-335 B.C.). Altera short reign, 
of which the history is a complete blank, he too 
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was put to death by Bagoas, in consequence of some 
attempt to escape from the control of his minister. 
As his successor, Bagoas chose a great-grandson of 
Darius II., who reigned (335-331 B.C.) under the 
title of Darius III. Codomannus. Upon the 
earliest opportunity, he commanded the execution 
of Bagoas, and immediately began to prepare 
to defend himself against the Greek invasion con- 
ducted by Alexander the Great. In the spring 
of 334 B.C. Alexander crossed the Hellespont. In 
the autumn of the next year he defeated Darius 
at the battle of Issus. The king fled into the 
interior, and the conqueror, instead of pursuing 
liim, wisely proceeded to subdue Phoenicia and 
Egypt, in order that he might secure the command 
of the sea and a maritime connection with his own 
dominions. In less than two years this was done. 
Ueturning through Mesopotamia in 331, Alexander 
again defeated Darius at the battle of Arbela, and 
the following year the king was murdered by the 
satrap of Bactria, in whose province he had taken 
refuge. But the end of the old Persian or Acha> 
menian supremacy over Judea must be dated at 
the time when Alexander marched southwards after 
the battle of Issus, and established his own author- 
ity in every district through which he passed. 

Of the external history of the Jews in this 
period of more than a century, little more can be 
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said. It is not possible even to fix with accuracy 
the limits of Judea itself; but Jewish influence 
made itself felt in religious matters over a much 
wider area than the thirteen or fourteen hundred 
square miles of country that were governed from 
Jerusalem. It is almost certain that this influ- 
ence was confined to religious matters, or, at the 
outside, affected the life of the people only in the 
relationships that could most readily be placed 
under ecclesiastical control. Alike in Persia and 
in Palestine, Jewish thought and enterprise were 
diverted from matters of administration and 
politics by the conditions of the times. A people, 
averse from arms, in a disturbed period unmarked 
by the presence of a single great name, must for 
safety's sake engage in pursuits that will not 
arouse the resentment of the central authority. 
The impulse given by Ezra to the study of the 
law was accordingly the power that determined 
the occupations and intellectual activity of the 
period ; and efforts were patiently made to settle 
with authority the application of the law to every 
detail of life and practice. Hence the synagogue 
system would either originate or be encouraged ; 
and the order of scribes gained authority as 
experts in interpretation. The further work was 
commenced of " fencing " the law, necessary 
perhaps in an unsettled and ignorant age, but 
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developing afterwards into a grotesque and im- 
possible literalism, which sought to defend religion 
against heathen influences by reducing it to a 
code, in which a strict and exact rule was pre- 
scribed for every conceivable contingency. Piety 
began to be confounded with precision, and 
morality to be endangered by diverting attention 
from the motive and concentrating it upon the 
act. The product of the system was fitly de- 
scribed centuries later by a man who knew it 
well, as " a yoke upon the neck, which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear " (Acts xv. 10). 

Between this Jewish legalism in its earlier 
stages and some parts of the ritual of Persian 
idolatry several correspondences may be traced ; 
but it is not on that account necessary to suppose 
that the former was derived from the latter. 
That considerable influence streamed in upon 
Jewish thought from Persian beliefs and worship, 
may however be regarded as certain. No minute 
and exhaustive investigation of that influence has 
yet been made ; but it was evidently confined to 
minor doctrines, and it is possible that its force 
was felt more at a later period, when the tradi- 
tions of the Talmud were forming, than during the 
centuries of actual Persian domination. In its 
conceptions of God, in its antagonism to every 
form of dualism, in the rapture of worship within 
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the secret place of the Most High, Judea owes 
nothing to Persia. The latter's gifts are to be sought 
mainly amidst the curious fancies of angelology 
and of demonology, in the extension of the range 
of the laws of purification and of the sanctions 
attached to them, and perhaps also in some of the 
ritual that gradually rose to honour amongst a 
section of the Essenes. The alleged worship of 
the sun, the dislike of animal sacrifices, the 
favourite robes and washings, the magic, and the 
professed familiarity with the angelic hierarchies, 
are all points of agreement between Parseeism 
and Essenism. But there are other points in 
which the two systems differed completely, and 
from their partial accord a relation of dependence 
cannot be certainly inferred. In religion an 
attitude of isolation has characterised Israel at 
almost all periods, and over the essential articles 
of its faith a sleepless watch has been kept. And 
if with Persian beliefs and usages a few affinities 
can be traced, there is no sufficient reason for 
believing that Judaism consented to any modifica- 
tion of the vital parts of its creed, or borrowed 
anything that was a valuable addition to its 
practice. Its substance was unaltered when Jeru- 
salem passed finally from Persian control, and its 
integral doctrines and hopes were shorn of none 
of their. power. 



CHAPTER III. 



JUDEA UNDER ALEXANDER. 

AFTER the battle of Issus (333 B.C.), Alexander 
proceeded to Tyre, and thence to Gaza, 
which he demolished after a three months' siege. 
According to Josephus, though the Greek his- 
torians are silent upon the subject, his anger had 
been aroused against the Jews by their refusal to 
send him either auxiliaries or provisions, and 
from Gaza " he made haste to go up to Jerusalem." 
Then followed an incident, the description of 
which is an inextricable mixture of legend and 
fact. Marching along the broad defile of Beth- 
horon, Alexander reached the lofty eminence of 
Mizpeh, whence a few miles away he could see 
the holy city. Soon after sunrise on a winter's 
morning, a stately procession approached him. 
Around the high priest, robed in purple and 
scarlet, with the awf id name of Jehovah inscribed 
upon the gold of his mitre, were the whole tribe 
of the priests and " the multitude of the citizens, 1 

25 
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all clad in white. Through the night they had 
walked, at the bidding of God in a dream, " with- 
out the dread of any ill consequences, which the 
providence of God would prevent." It was the 
first meeting in history of two great nations, of 
which the one w T as to sanctify the philosophy or 
to emancipate the faith of the other. The pupil 
of Aristotle bowed himself before the Divine 
Name, the ideal hero of battle before the priestly 
symbols. On the part of the Jews all voices as 
one saluted the young conqueror king. In the 
priest the king recognised the figure he had seen 
in a dream in Macedonia, promising him victory 
over the Persians. Accompanying the high priest, 
he entered the courts of the temple, and offered 
sacrifice. When shown the Book of Daniel, he 
interpreted of himself the prophecy that a Greek 
should arise to destroy the empire of Persia. 
And admitting the people into his full favour, 
he guaranteed to them the protection of their 
race throughout the whole of his dominions in 
the usages of their fathers, even to the extent 
of immunity from taxation in their sabbatical 
years. 

There is no sufficient reason for rejecting the 
whole of this story as legendary. If Alexander 
ever visited Jerusalem, analogy with his practice 
elsewhere makes it almost certain that he would 
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offer sacrifice — which was a frequent if not 
customary proceeding on the part of a distin- 
guished visitor, and which does not seem to have 
been actually forbidden to Gentiles until the next 
era. And that he did visit Jerusalem is rendered 
more than probable, by the position and suspected 
attitude of that city, in view of his contemplated 
expedition into Egypt. After a short stay, he left 
Judea an integral portion of the new province or 
satrapy of Lower or Coele-Syria, which extended 
from Lebanon to Egypt. The governor was 
Andromachus, who took up his residence in the 
town of Samaria, the situation of which was strong 
and central, whilst the fertility of the soil gave it 
attractions of yet another kind. From some cause, 
which was probably either jealousy of the favoured 
Jews, or resentment at the establishment amongst 
them of the headquarters of the conquerors, the 
Samaritans in the course of a few months rose in 
revolt, overpowered the small body of troops that 
Alexander had left behind, and burnt Andro- 
machus alive. The news reached Alexander just 
when he had received the submission of Egypt; 
and, hastening back, he put to death the leaders of 
the rebellion, and planted a colony of Macedonians 
in the district. In his absence he had founded 
the great city of Alexandria (331 B.C.), and made 
it instead of Memphis the capital of Egypt. A 
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few days would suffice to restore order in Samaria; 
and thence he hurried away to complete his 
conquest of Darius, and to lead his victorious 
army into the far East. 

Under its new governor, Memnon, Coele-Syiia 
seems to have remained quiet until the death of 
the king. His policy was marked by two im- 
portant features — that of separating the command 
of the army, and sometimes also the collection of 
the revenue, from the control of the civil adminis- 
tration ; and that of " cosmopolitan piety," the 
toleration of all ordinary varieties of custom and 
worship amongst the nations which he was seeking 
to fuse. He was ready to sacrifice to any god; 
and even though he forbade the Bactrians to 
throw their dead to the dogs, and is said to have 
burnt some of the sacred books of the Magians, a 
Magian was a favourite member of his court, and 
a Greek under his protection the first European 
student of the Avesta. 1 With the Jews he appears 
to have kept strictly his part of the covenant, into 
which he is alleged to have entered with them in 
Jerusalem. With their local usages no interfer- 
ence was permitted. Even the rigidity of military 
discipline was relaxed in their behalf. A tradition 
relates that he ordered the restoration of the great 
temple of Bel at Babylon, and set his soldiers to 

1 Theopompus ; cf. Enc. Brit., 9th ed., 5S4b. 
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clear the site of the accumulated ruins. When the 
Jews in the army refused to obey, on the ground 
that their religion permitted no dealing with 
idolatry, they were threatened and punished in 
vain. Appealing at length to the king, they were 
pardoned ; and the original stipulation was con- 
firmed, that such of them as served in the army 
" should continue under the laws of their fathers." 1 
It is an incident which is probable, even if unhis- 
torical. And whilst, on the one hand, the mere 
existence of such a tradition is a witness to the 
favour which Alexander showed the Jews, and to 
their freedom from interference during his reign, 
the incident itself, if true, was "an omen of 
conflicts " to come. Few changes in history have 
been more momentous than the Hellenisation of 
Western Asia and Northern Africa, which Alex- 
ander was the first effectively to begin, and which 
endured until the last eruption from the cradle- 
land of the Semites pushed Greece back into 
Europe, and followed in her train. For four 
centuries Judea resisted that process successfully ; 
and if their country has yielded in turn to the 
civilisations of the West and of the East, in their 
nationality and in their faith and practice the 
Jews resist it still. 

Alexander died on June 13, 323 B.C. ; and 

1 Jos. Antiq. xi. 8. 5. 
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immediately the colossal empire he had founded 
began to fall to pieces. The Macedonian law of 
succession was uncertain, and at the same time 
Alexander left no legitimate issue. His generals 
were all candidates for the throne, and all unwill- 
ing to renounce their own ambition in favour of 
any one of themselves. The natural result was a 
series of civil wars, that continued with few inter- 
ruptions for nearly half a century, and that ended 
in the establishment of a number of independent 
states, each jealous of its neighbour. At first the 
half-brother and the posthumous son of Alexander 
were invested jointly with the nominal kingship, 
whilst the real power lay in the hands of four 
regents, of whom Perdiccas and Leounatus were 
responsible for the peace of Asia. The former 
soon succeeded in concentrating the supreme con- 
trol in himself, though the fiction of regency was 
kept up. To maintain his position, he was obliged 
to divide the Asiatic part of the empire into 
great satrapies, which were distributed amongst 
the generals. Nominally but governors, receiving 
orders from Perdiccas, and answerable to him for 
their execution, they were in reality absolute 
kings, who acknowledged no limitation of their 
power. And thus, within a year of Alexander's 
death, the disintegration of his empire was 
practically complete, though the formal recogni- 
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tion of that fact did not take place before the last 
year of the century. 

At the distribution of the satrapies, Egypt was 
assigned to Ptolemy Lagi, and Coele-Syria to 
Laomedon. The former at once asserted his inde- 
pendence, and proceeded to invade the dominions 
of the latter, and to annex them to his own. 
AVhen the Jews declined to transfer to him their 
allegiance, he approached Jerusalem with an army 
on a Sabbath day, proclaiming a peaceable desire to 
offer sacrifice. Free from suspicion and unwilling 
to desecrate the day, the Jews admitted him into 
the city, of which he immediately made himself 
master (320 B.C.). On his return into Egypt, he 
took back with him great numbers of Jews, some 
as captives and hostages, some of their own free 
will. A part of these he drafted into his army, 
employing them chiefly upon garrison duty ; and 
a part he invested with the full rights of citizen- 
ship, and settled in Alexandria. 

The success of Ptolemy aroused the envy of 
others of the great generals, who were soon tempted 
to emulate him, and for the next few years Judea 
knew a variety of masters. In 314 B.C., Ttolemy 
was compelled to resign it to Antigonus, another 
of Alexander's generals, but two years later re- 
covered it again. The following year he lost it 
once more, and Antigonus gave orders for the 
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destruction of all its fortresses. But in 301 B.C., 
at the battle of Ipsus, Antigonus was slain. In 
the redistribution of territory which followed, 
whilst Upper Syria was assigned to Seleucus, 
Judea and Samaria were attached to Egypt ; and 
for a time at least Jerusalem was left to work out 
its destiny in comparative peace. 



CHAPTER IV. 

JUDEA UNDER THE PTOLEMIES. 

THE subjection of Judea to the Macedonian 
rulers of Egypt continued for eighty years ; 
and during that period there does not seem to 
have been any serious interference, except in two 
or three cases, with the religious usages of the 
people, or with the internal administration of the 
country. The policy of the early Ptolemies was 
carefully to protect the religion of their subjects. 
In Egypt they rebuilt the temples of the gods, 
exempted the priests from the payment of the 
land-tax, and placed upon them no restraint in 
the exercise of their worship. The Jews in the 
capital appear to have been invested with special 
privileges. And in Jerusalem the high priest was 
the political chief, responsible for the conveyance 
of the taxes to Egypt, but left with his council of 
elders to govern the district in other respects 
almost at his pleasure. In addition to the tribute^ 
there would be few other tokens of subjection 

3 
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than the sight of military levies constantly passing 
to strengthen or to relieve the garrisons on the fron- 
tier. Commerce was encouraged by the suppres- 
sion of marauding bands, by the making of roads, 
by the survey of the Arabian coast of the Eed Sea 
and the reopening of the canal which connected 
that sea with the Nile, and though there were 
causes that diverted the trade of Upper Syria from 
its previous and subsequent routes, there are signs 
that Judea was not left without a considerable 
share in the prosperity of the times. Nor must 
the impulse be overlooked that was given to its 
rabbinical schools and methods by the revived 
interest in learning, that made Alexandria the 
centre of the culture of the East. There every 
Jewish scholar was sure of a welcome ; and thither 
indeed were summoned the greatest of them, to 
engage in a task that would open their sacred 
books to the world. And if other indications of 
the quickened national life of Judea were lacking, 
sufficient evidence would be forthcoming in the 
appearance in the country of men around whose 
names have gathered myth and story, as the fore- 
runners of the great movement w T hich, in the next 
century, set Judea free. 

The reign of Ptolemy I., known as Soter or 
Lagi, closed in 283 B.C. He was succeeded by 
his son, rtolemy II., or Philadelphus, who had 
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been associated with his father on the throne for 
a couple of years, and who extended the Egyptian 
rule northwards over Phoenicia as far as Lebanon. 
For some time he was engaged in war with the 
king of Syria ; but the issue was generally in his 
favour, and the influence upon Judea was neither 
large nor direct. In one respect however his 
policy would awaken suspicion, and its after 
effects were of the greatest importance. Greek 
colonists had followed in the steps of Alexander, 
and had settled either in the towns which he 
conquered, or in new ones which he founded. 
Gaza was turned into a Greek arsenal, and Joppa 
into a Greek garrison. In Ashkelon and Ashdod, 
in Samaria and Scythopolis, and east of the Jordan 
in Gadara and Hippus, the population before 
Alexander died was so predominantly Macedonian 
in its character, that the places went by the name 
of Greek cities. Philadelphus carried on the same 
process. He built Philadelphia on the site of the 
ancient "Kabbah of the Ammonites," Ptolemais 
on the site of Acco, Philoteria on the Lake of 
Gennesaret. Judea became in this way almost 
fringed round with Hellenistic cities. To com- 
municate with them, and to carry on the ordinary 
business of life, some knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage would be indispensable ; and from them 
influences would gradually spread even into the 
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holy city," that would be offensive equally to the 
traditions^and to the hopes of the people. The 
seduction of Greek manners and culture made 
itself felt more amongst the hybrid populations 
than amongst the pure people of Israel, but it is 
probably the necessity of resisting it, and the peril 
into which the old faith seemed to be drifting, to 
which the gradual revival of the nation must be 
in part ascribed. 

Philadelphus died in 247 B.C., and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Euergetes, who established 
Egyptian supremacy over a large part of Asia 
Minor, and raised his kingdom to the highest 
position of influence that it ever reached under 
his dynasty. His frequent campaigns against 
Syria must have brought him often into the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem; and Josephus nar- 
rates l that on one occasion, as a thank-offering for 
victory, he " offered many sacrifices to God, and 
dedicated to Him such gifts as were suitable." 
At his death, in 222 B.C., the period of Macedo- 
Egyptian prosperity closed: and of the kings of 
his house who succeeded him, six are character- 
ised 2 as detestable, and the best of the remaining 
as " amiable, but weak." Philopator, his son and 
successor, by his incompetence tempted the king of 

1 Josephus, Contra Ap. ii. 5. 

2 Rawlinson, Manual of Ancient History, 1S69, p. 242. 
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Syria to advance his pretensions to the countries 
north of Egypt. In the autumn of 219 b.c. the 
latter took Tyre and Ptolemais, and thence marched 
to the frontiers of Egypt; but two years later 
suffered a crushing retreat at Raphia, and was com- 
pelled to relinquish his conquests, and retire into 
Syria. An old legend, preserved in the Third Book 
of Maccabees, represents Philopator as following 
his enemy to Jerusalem, and there as deterred 
from polluting the temple only by the direct 
intervention of Jehovah. Angry and exasperated, 
he returned to Alexandria, deprived the Jews of 
their civil rights, and meditated yet severer pun- 
ishment. But there are reasons for considering 
this book a fiction that was composed some three 
centuries later ; and when it is noticed that a 
more trustworthy writer : tells almost the same 
story of a later Ptolemy, it is difficult to find in 
the legend anything that is historical, beyond a 
reminiscence of a change of sentiment towards the 
Jews on the part of Philopator. His predecessors 
had treated them with favour ; he, abandoning 
himself to profligacy, left them to the oppression 
of his ministers. 

But the dismemberment of the Egyptian king- 
dom, which Philopator had prevented, took place 
shortly after the accession of his young son, Epi- 
: Josephus, Contra Ap. ii. 5. 
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phanes, in 205 B.C. The king of Syria was Antiu- 
chus the Great, who made a treaty with Philip of 
Macedon for the partition of Egypt. In Judea he 
found a party amongst the Jews alienated from 
Egypt, and prepared to welcome him ; and with 
their aid he easily extended his kingdom to the 
Sin aitic Peninsula. Epiphanes invoked the protec- 
tion of Borne, and thus checked for a time the 
advance of Antiochus. Scopas was sent from Egypt 
to recover Coele-S}"ria, and overran Judea, destroy- 
ing the fortified places, and putting numbers of 
the people to death. In 198, Antiochus returned, 
routed Scopas near Paneas, on the south-western 
slopes of Mount Hermon, and marched southwards, 
conquering as he went. Erom Jerusalem the people 
came to meet him, laden with provisions and stores. 
The Egyptian garrison was soon dislodged from 
the fortress of Acre, and Coele-Syria, apparently 
with the ready assent of its peoples, was separated 
from Egypt, and became an appendage of the 
throne of Syria. 

During the whole of this period the supreme 
civil authority seems, except in one instance, to 
have been entrusted to the high priest. But it is 
not possible either to determine with certainty 
their exact order of succession, or to assign to them 
dates that are more than approximately correct. 
Jaddua was apparently a contemporary of Alex- 
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ander the Great. He was succeeded by his son, 
Onias L, who received a curious letter from Sparta, 
in which the Lacedemonians claimed kinship, 
through Abraham, with the Jews. Of the exist- 
ence of such a fancy there are other traces, though 
the two races are probably as distinct as races can 
be ; but there is no need to question the statement 
that diplomatic intercourse took place, and was 
afterwards renewed, upon the basis of that belief. 
By the beginning of the third century before Christ, 
or soon after, the high-priesthood had passed into 
the hands of the son of Onias, Simon the Just, 
around whom tradition and fancy gathered many 
legends. One story makes him coeval with Alex- 
ander, and another with Caius Caligula. The Mishna 
elsewhere l styles him one of the last of the Great 
Synagogue, and credits him with the saying, " On 
three things the world is stayed : on the law, on 
the worship of God, and on kindness." By the 
Great Synagogue must not be understood an his- 
torical court that can be traced in continuity from 
the times of Ezra to those of Simon, but rather a 
succession of teachers that cannot be traced, but 
that filled up the gap between the latest Old 
Testament writer and the earliest rabbi of whom 
the memory survived. And to call Simon the 
last of its members is equivalent to little more 

* Pirqe Aboth, i. 2. 
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than the statement, that he came next to the pro- 
phets in the line of known depositaries of holy 
tradition. Every honour is paid him in the Jewish 
writings. One passage prolongs his priesthood 
to the sacred term of forty years ; and another 
enumerates him amongst the high priests, under 
whom a red heifer had been burnt according to the 
regulations of Numbers xix. 1 The very surname 
he obtained indicates the attitude he assumed 
towards the law, as well as the character he dis- 
played in the civil duties of his office. And though 
the specific works attributed to him of restoring 
the walls of Jerusalem and improving its water 
supply must probably be assigned to his grandson, 
his influence in securing the good treatment of 
his nation during the trying times when Ptolemy 
was establishing his authority cannot well be 
overrated. It was an influence that conserved 
ancient traditions and usages, and even secured 
royal protection for them ; and that alone is enough 
to show that it was the influence of a man who 
knew life as well as the law, and whose devotion 
to the latter, never failing in firmness, was care- 
fully restrained from extravagance. 

But more specific evidence of his well-balanced 
mind is furnished by his relations to a party that 
began to appear during his priesthood. In the 

1 Joma, 9a ; Para, iii. 5. 
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Pentateuch itself are to be found regulations 
(Num. vi. 1-21) for the temporary vow of a 
Nazarite; and as far back as the heroic period 
of Jewish history occur instances where the vow 
was taken for a lifetime. Whenever a religion 
or a country is in danger, the tendency to adopt 
vows of the kind is apt to become more marked 
and general. In Simon's time, owing partly to 
the disorders of the age, and probably more to 
the pressure of Greek influences upon the social 
life of the people, he was confronted not only by a 
large increase in the number of the Nazarites, but 
also by a disposition on the part of some of them 
to act together as a party in the State. The 
practice from purely religious motives did not 
meet with any encouragement from bim. No 
wise ruler can be pleased to see the young and 
the fervid turning all their energies into a life of 
r itua l. And from the practice, as a social move- 
ment with far-reaching political consequences, he 
held entirely aloof, without however effectually 
checking it. The inner company of the Nazarites 
assumed or received a name, variously Anglicised 
as Asidreans or Chasidim, from an old Testament 
word which means "jpious," in the sense of stead- 
fast in the observance of Divine law. They were 
consequently the lineal ancestors of the sect of 
the Pharisees,, and they made their influence felt, 
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for good and for evil, at some critical points in 
the subsequent history of their people. 

Simon was succeeded in the priesthood, not by 
his son, who may have been too young for the 
office, but by his brother Eleazar. An ancient 
writer (Aristeas) describes, doubtless with some play 
of fancy, an event of unusual interest in which he 
took part. At Alexandria Ptolemy Philadelphia 
had built a great library, in which he was collect- 
ing the literature of every accessible nation. His 
librarian, Demetrius or his successor, suggested to 
him the need of securing a translation into Greek 
of the Jewish Scriptures. An embassy, laden with 
costly gifts, was sent to the high priest with the 
request that he would choose learned men, skilled 
equally in Hebrew and in Greek, and instruct 
them to repair to the court at Alexandria. 
Seventy-two were selected, six from each tribe. 
For a week the king feasted and nattered them ; 
and then lodged them singly, or, according to 
another tradition, by twos, in cells in the island of 
Pharos. Thus separated, they were set to the 
translation. Each day their renderings were 
found to agree miraculously; and in seventy- 
two days the work was completed. When read 
before an assemblage of the Jews, it was received 
with acclamations as accurate beyond expecta- 
tion. And the interpreters were sent back home, 
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with another store of rich presents for themselves 
and for the high priest. So runs the story, as 
told by a man who was evidently less anxious to 
record exact history, than to exhibit the esteem 
in which the Jews and their Law were held by 
non-Jewish authorities. But when the drapery 
is removed from this alleged account of the origin 
of the Septuagint, so much may be accepted as 
historical, that the Pentateuch and probably also 
the Book of Joshua were translated during the 
reign of Philadelphus and the priesthood of 
Eleazar, the work being continued, possibly with- 
out royal patronage, as opportunity served, but 
not being completed until a much later age. 

On Eleazar's death, the rule of hereditary 
succession to the priesthood was again for some 
reason broken, and the office passed to Manasseh. 
He was the uncle either of his predecessor or of 
his successor. If of the former, his extreme age 
may account for the complete blankness of his 
period of office, though it may also awaken some sur- 
prise that the Egyptian court was content to leave 
the civil administration in his hands. His term 
of office is variously estimated at twelve or fifteen 
years, or at a smaller number of months ; and when 
it ended, he was succeeded by Simon's son, Onias II., 
who apparently contrasted the great qualities of 
his father. Josephus (Antiq. xii. 4. 1) describes 
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him as " one of a little soul and a great lover of 
money." Notwithstanding the large measure of 
freedom granted to his country by its Egyptian 
rulers, he began to plot against them in favour of 
the king of Syria, from whom better things could 
certainly not be expected. He refused to pay the 
annual tribute of twenty talents, at the risk of 
the expatriation of his people and the re- settle- 
ment of the district with foreign colonists. 
Neither the threats of the royal envoy Athenion 
nor the alarm and entreaties of the people were 
able to change his purpose. At length his nephew 
Joseph intervened, and with much difficulty 
obtained permission to proceed as his representa- 
tive to Alexandria, and petition the king for a 
reduction or remission of the tribute. Ambitious 
and untroubled with scruples, Joseph began by 
ingratiating himself with Athenion, whom he 
attached to himself by every kind of attention. 
The latter on his return to Alexandria secured for 
his client the goodwill of Ptolemy, who awaited 
with eagerness the arrival of the Jew. Joseph, 
hastily raising a loan from the Samaritans, for the 
agriculture of Judea at the time appears to have 
given little opportunity for the amassing of 
wealth, set out, and met the king near Memphis. 
His plans immediately proved successful. The 
king admitted him to favour, singled him out 
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for special hospitality, and sent him back in 
command of two thousand troops as chief of the 
entire fiscal system of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. 
That office he retained for twenty-two years, 
unsparing in his severity upon any city that dis- 
puted his authority or resisted his exactions, but 
apparently interfering but little with the ordinary 
course of government in Judea. His enormous 
wealth however became afterwards a cause of 
bitter contention. Before he arose, the high priest 
stood alone, unrivalled in influence. Joseph showed 
his fellow-countrymen by his example an easy 
way to the acquisition of great riches, and 
founded a family, that was more influential in 
Egypt than that of the priest, and able to com- 
pete with and to check it at home. It was the 
introduction of a new factor into the civil life of 
Judea, in the development of which from this 
period family rivalry and the power of wealth 
play their part. 

The successor of Onias II. was his son, Simon II., 
whose priesthood lasted during the stormy years 
when the power of Egypt was waning and the 
Syrians were establishing their hold upon Judea. 
He is almost certainly the Simon who is referred 
to in the fiftieth chapter of the Book of Ecclesias- 
ticus, where, shortly after the high priest's death, 
Ben Sirach's grandfather records in glowing terms 
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the impression produced by the loftiness of his 
character, by his sacerdotal strictness and sin- 
cerity ; " when he went up to the holy altar, he 
made the garment of holiness honourable." A 
nation, mourning the loss of its head and con- 
scious of the peril of the coming times, might fitly 
chant, "How was he honoured in the midst of the 
people in his coming out of the sanctuary ! He 
was as the morning star in the midst of a cloud., 
and as the moon at the full : as the sun shining 
upon the temple of the most High, and as the 
rainbow giving light in the bright clouds " 
(Ecclus. 1. 5-7). Upon the city and the temple 
he lavished his care, and, as an old version puts 
it, he " took thought for his people." It was he 
who withstood the threatened pollution of the 
temple by Hiilopator, and awed the careless 
king from his purpose (3 Mace. ii. 1). That he 
preserved the peace of Jerusalem in the time of 
transition from Egyptian to Syrian dominancy, 
and persuaded its new rulers to be at first as 
tolerant as the old, is in itself indication enough 
of the kind of man he was. 

During his priesthood the conflict of parties in 
Jerusalem became more violent and marked. At 
the one extreme was the family of Joseph, often 
referred to, from his father's name, as the Sons of 
Tobiah ; they represented and led the Hellenising 
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element in the State. They were dependent for 
their position and resources upon Egypt, and in 
favour of Egypt their influence was consistently 
exerted, until dissensions arose within the family 
itself. The Chasidim, on the other hand, were 
the old believers, who insisted upon strict separa- 
tion from Hellenism, and denounced the bare 
touch of the unholy thing as treason. In addi- 
tion to the general body of the people, who did 
not fully commit themselves to either of these 
extremes, there was a third intermediate party, 
more closely allied to the former than to the latter, 
but separated at first from the Sons of Tobiah 
by political differences. Their origin was traced 
back not to Antigonus of Socho, but to one of 
his supposed disciples. Antigonus, according to 
tradition, was the successor of Simon the Just, as 
the rabbinical head of the nation. Notwithstand- 
ing the Greek form of his name, he is classified 
amongst the Jewish orthodox teachers, and seems 
to have acted as a kind of assessor to the high priest 
in the decision of cases which depended upon 
unfixed interpretations of the law. Amongst 
his pupils is said 1 to have been a Zaduk, who 
deduced from his master's advice to " serve God q, 
without thought of reward" a denial that im- 
mortality and the resurrection of the dead were 

1 Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, c. 5. 
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amongst the tenets of the ancient Jews. Such a 
Zadok there may have been, though the proof 
is perhaps impossible ; and all that may with 
certainty be infeired from the legend is, that 
about this time there appeared a party to which 
the name of Sadducees was long after given. It 
was a party that consisted chiefly of aristocrats 
amongst the priests, characterised ecclesiastically 
by the rejection of everything but the written 
law, of all tradition and rabbinical development, 
and socially by a strong leaning towards Greek 
customs and culture. "NVorldliness and laxity of 
practice and ritual were the natural results, as the 
party increased in wealth and numbers. But dur- 
ing the greater part of the rule of the Ptolemies, 
its policy would be hardly less dangerous to the 
country because fluid rather than firm, now finding 
expression in intrigues with Greek powers or 
in dabbling w T ith Greek philosophies, and now 
shrinking before the sternness or scorn of some 
leader amongst the Chasidim. 

The later years of Joseph were full of anxiety 
for himself, of bitter dissensions in his household. 
Without any open breach with the high priest, 
he steadily supported the Egyptian rule, upon 
which indeed his own prosperity depended. In 
his frequent visits to Alexandria, he joined in 
the unrestrained revelries of a court whose king 
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considered himself a remote descendant of 
Bacchus. His second wife was his own niece, 
who appears to have figured before her marriage 
at the royal entertainments. She bore him a son, 
Hyrcanus, who inherited all his father's ambition 
and vices. Quick in intellect, crafty, careless of 
the morality of his means if they would but 
enable him to reach his end, he was esteemed 
by his father above any of his seven brothers, 
and chosen for any service in which wit or 
unprincipled vigour was required. When Philo- 
pator's heir was born, he was sent to carry his 
father's congratulations to the king; and he 
outstripped all the other emissaries in the lavish- 
ness and skill of his gifts, and in the degree of 
royal favour which he secured. The expense he 
had incurn d combined with his father's jealousy 
and his brothers' hatred to make him unwelcome 
at home; and returning to Alexandria, there is 
little doubt that, on his father's death in 208 B.C., 
he obtained from Philopator the promise of suc- 
cession to his father's office. His brothers banded 
themselves together to oppose him, and civil war 
was prevented only by the interposition of the 
high priest. The death of Philopator left him 
without a patron. But gathering together his 
friends, he withdrew to the east of Jordan, where 
he built not far from Mount Heshbon a great 
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castle, of which it is possible that the ruins still 
exist at Arfik-el-Emir, and from which he raided 
the neighbouring tribes to his own enrichment, 
though nominally as the representative of the 
Egyptian king. In this condition of civil broil 
and disorder, the rule of the Ptolemies over 
Judea ended. Hyrcanus and his large and wide- 
spread following were for Egypt; his brothers, 
with their immense wealth and influence, for 
Syria : and Judea was the bribe, offered by each 
to a military despotism in order that vengeance 
upon a brother might follow. 



.CHAPTER V. 

JUDEA UNDER THE SELEUCID;E (SYRIAN.- >. 

IN 198 B.C., Antiochus the Great made good his 
hold upon Jerusalem; hut while that city 
remained tranquil and favoured under his rale, 
the neighbouring districts and the outlying parts 
of Judea were filled with every kind of disorder. 
The victories of the king had brought him into 
conflict with the Romans, and the necessity of 
protecting the north-western frontiers of his king- 
dom prevented him from pursuing his expedition 
against Egypt. Peace was made with Ptolemy 
on the conditions that he should marry Cleopatra, 
daughter of Antiochus, and receive Coele-Syria 
and Palestine as her dowry. Until the latter 
was delivered, it was arranged that the taxes of 
the country should be divided between the tWO 
kings. It does not seem to have been the inten- 
tion of Antiochus at any time to keep this fen 
but its' actual results were, that, whilst he i 
released his hold upon Jerusalem, elsewhere 
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Syrian and Egyptian garrisons were found side 
by side. The people were subject to a twofold 
tyranny, uncertain who was their actual master, 
in turn the sport and the prize of the contending 
parties. At the same time, the feeling of the 
nation was almost certainly in favour of Syria. 
For numerous as were the Jews in Alexandria, in 
Antioch they appear to have formed even a larger 
percentage of the population, and to have spread 
themselves over the whole district around. In 
Babylonia they had multiplied to such an extent 
that Antiochus was able to transfer two thousand 
families to Phrygia and Lydia. At Damascus 
their numbers were estimated variously at ten 
and at eighteen thousand. Not only did they 
form almost the most numerous nationality within 
the Syrian kingdom, but both their services to 
the State and the policy of the king secured for 
them particular favours. An old narrative, 1 that 
is not free from exaggeration, tells how eight 
thousand Babylonian Jews had gained a victory 
for Antiochus over an army of Galatians, fifteen 
times as large. Privileges and honours naturally 
followed. During the earlier part of the Syrian 
supremacy, Judea remained in this insecure and 
dangerous condition. It was bound to Antiochus 
by the grace of his rule, and by the respect 
with which throughout his kingdom the Jews 

1 1 Mace. viii. 20. 
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were treated. But all the time a minority of 
strong men were becoming more jealous of the 
Greek influences that were modifying social 
manners and threatening religious beliefs. The 
Egyptian party was encouraged by Hyrcanus, all 
whose resources and vigour were at its disposal. 
Every week would witness collisions between 
the outposts of the two nations that occupied 
the land ; and in these continual skirmishes and 
rivalries, Jewish property would be appropriated 
without compunction, and Jewish life counted as 
of no value. 

Antiochus was killed in 187 B.C. He was 
trying to raise the immense contribution which 
the Eomans imposed upon him at his defeat by 
plundering some of the temples in his kingdom ; 
and at Elymais the sacrilege excited a tumult, in 
which the king's life was lost. His son, Seleucus 
Philopator, succeeded him. During the eleven or 
twelve years of his reign, no change seems to 
have taken place in the political condition of 
Judea, or in its confused partition beween Egypt 
and Syria. The resources of the latter had been 
exhausted by the struggle with Home; and all 
that Seleucus could do was to maintain his re- 
duced kingdom, and find sufficient money for his 
annual tribute. 

The high priest was Onias III., who succeeded 
his father, Simon II., in 198 or 195 B.C. He is 
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described l as " a virtuous and a good man, reverend 
in conversation, gentle in behaviour, exercised 
from a child in all points of virtue," and " zealous 
of the laws." He was the head of the Chasidim, 
the largest and most influential party in Jeru- 
salem ; and as such, he naturally attracted the 
hatred of the Hellenists, who were led by his 
own brother, Jason or Jesus. But his earlier 
difficulties came from another source. Amongst 
the officials of the temple was a "governor," 
whose exact duties at this time it is impossible 
to determine. He was probably either charged 
with the provision of the various supplies for the 
temple, a kind of steward, or a surveyor responsible 
for the maintenance of the temple buildings. But 
whatever the exact office, it was one of dignity 
and influence, and was now held by " Simon of 
the tribe of Benjamin," whom it is not necessary 
to identify with one of the older sons of Tobias. 
Jerusalem was already disturbed by the constant 
disputes between the latter and their half-brother, 
Hyrcanus, whose wealth was stored for safety in 
the temple. The one was a partisan of Egypt, 
the others of Syria ; and Onias seems to have 
been so just and impartial that, whilst he per- 
mitted the former to avail himself of the usual 
treasury, his loyalty to Syria was such that 
Seleucus " of his own revenues bare all the costs 
1 2 Mace. xv. 12. 
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belonging to the service of the sacrifices." l And 
now Simon the Benjamite stirred up the Hellen- 
ising party, and used his high office to baffle and 
weaken Onias, and to modify the traditional 
manner of worship. For him the result wag 
complete failure. He was either banished from 
Jerusalem, or retired of his own accord. In 
revenge he betook himself to Apollonius, the 
military governor of Coele-Syria, and informed 
him that the temple was full of money, not 
belonging to the sanctuary, but deposited there 
for safety, and therefore easily seizable by the 
king. Apollonius quickly communicated the news 
to Seleucus, who sent his chief minister, Helio- 
dorus, to secure the property. Deaf to the 
entreaties of Onias, Heliodorus appointed a day 
when the treasure must be either delivered up 
to him, or taken by force. A Jew, writing 
several generations after the event, describes 2 
the agony of alarm and awe that stirred the 
people of Jerusalem. Before the altar of burnt) 
sacrifice the priests prostrated themselves, whilst 
the courts were crowded with worshippers. The 
horror-stricken pontiff, the matrons girt with 
sackcloth, and the maidens at the windows, " all 

1 2 Mace. iii. 3. 

2 2 Mace. iii. The Second Book of Maccabees in its present 
form is an abridgment in Greek of a larger work, also written in 
Greek, ascribed (2 Mace. ii. 23) to a certain Jason, a Jew of 
Cyrene. 
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holding their hands toward heaven made suppli- 
cation." As Heliodorus was proceeding to enter 
the temple, he was overtaken by an angelic horse- 
man, attended by two youths, " notable in strength, 
excellent in beauty, comely in apparel." Beneath 
their scourges Heliodorus fell, " speechless, without 
hope of life." In answer to the high priest's in- 
tercession, he was restored, and offered sacrifice ; 
but quickly returned to Seleucus with the opinion, 
that the peril of such an errand was so great that 
it should be reserved for an enemy or a traitor. 
How much of this story is due to the imagination 
of the narrator, it is not easy to say. It may at 
least be taken as illustrating a danger to which 
Jerusalem was often exposed, and the effect of 
religious panic in averting it. That Seleucus 
sorely wanted money is quite certain ; and there is 
no reason to suppose that he would hesitate to avail 
himself of so promising a means of obtaining it. 

A natural result of this failure would be the 
embitterment of the relations between Onias 
and the Syrians. Heliodorus was an able and 
ambitious man, accustomed to succeed. Apollonius 
was angry and disappointed, with his chances of 
promotion lessened by the collapse of his scheme. 
And Simon the Benjamite remained at the court 
of Seleucus, slandering Onias as a traitor, whilst 
his faction at Jerusalem found a place for assas- 
sination in their plans. The disorder increased to 
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such an extent that Onias proceeded in person to 
Antioch, with a view to restore the order of the 
community. There he seems to have remained in 
residence for some years. Soon after his arrival, 
Seleucus was murdered by Heliodorus, who reigned 
for only a few months, when he was dethroned by 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, the younger brother of 
the previous king. 

The new ruler (175-164 B.C.) differed in 
almost every respect from his predecessor. He 
was a man of genuine and very great ability, so 
richly endowed as almost in some respects to 
deserve the title of Epiphanes, or " Brilliant," so 
destitute of self-control as at an early time to 
have been called Epimanes, or "Madman." By 
turns a tyrant and a buffoon, in his moods he was 
equally capricious and extravagant. An autocrat, 
impatient of any check upon his absolute power, 
he was haunted by a perpetual fear of Rome. So 
careless concerning religion as to venture to claim 
divine honours for himself, he strove, according to 
Tacitus (Hist. v. 8), to overthrow every other super- 
stition, and to spread the manners and the culture 
of Greece everywhere ; and in that effort he was 
hindered by no considerations of policy, and by 
respect for no beliefs. To him faith and hearth 
were invested with no sanctity. When he was 
not in a rage, he was apt to indulge in the play- 
fulness of an irreverent clown, and when his will 
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was thwarted, his vengeance knew absolute!} 7 no 
restraint. 

Upon his arrival at Antioch, the quarrels 
amongst the Jews were soon brought to his atten- 
tion. Everything in his previous career would 
indispose him to support Onias. To strengthen 
in any way the party in Jerusalem that both 
closed the temple treasuries against him, and 
refused to relax its traditional customs in favour 
of any element of Greek civilisation, was exactly 
the policy upon which he would be sure to look 
with disfavour. From the other party came 
promises that were more agreeable. When Onias 
left Jerusalem, his brother Jason assumed the 
functions of the high-priesthood, whether by right 
of succession or through craft of his own, it is 
difficult to say ; but at once he made bids for 
the office, which such a king as Antiochus was 
not likely to refuse. A large sum of money down, 
with another to follow, was supplemented by an 
undertaking to promote in every way the Hellen- 
isation of the people. The consequence was, 
that Onias was detained at Antioch, whilst his 
dignity was transferred by royal command to his 
brother. 

So completely dispirited for a time was the 
party of the Chasidim, that Jason's innovations 
met at first with no effective opposition. To the 
north-west of the temple he established a gymna- 
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sium, where the Jewish youths were encouraged to 
exercise themselves in Greek sports, in the Greek 
condition of perfect nudity. Means were adopted 
to efface from their bodies the marks of circum- 
cision. The sports began with the throwing of 
the quoit, which was the signal for the young 
priests to hasten from the midst of their sacrificial 
duties to the exercise -ground. A sumptuary 
regulation was enforced, compelling the wearing of 
the broad-brimmed hat, with which the idolatrous 
figure of Mercury was generally crowned. "Customs 
against the law" were substituted, according to 
,an old authority (2 Mace. iv. 11), for institutions 
"that were according to the law." Every fifth 
year the festival of Hercules (the Tyrian Mel- 
karth) was kept at Tyre; and to it Jason sent 
sacred envoys with offerings from the temple at 
Jerusalem. But at Tyre the hearts of the envoys 
themselves failed them ; and shrinking from the 
implicit recognition of Hercules as god, they 
diverted the gifts as a contribution towards the 
cost of the navy that Antiochus was preparing. 
In 172 B.C. the king himself, who was collecting 
forces for an expedition against Egypt, paid a 
short visit to Jerusalem. He was welcomed by 
a torchlight procession amidst the acclamations 
of the people; but soon returned to Phoenicia, 
apparently well pleased with the progress his 
policy was making. 
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In the course of the same year, Jason sent 
Menelaus (his own brother, according to Josephus ; 
but, according to a better authority, 1 the brother 
of Simon the Benjamite) with the money that he 
had promised to Antiochus. Menelaus found the 
opportunity of securing the high-priesthood for 
himself too good to be lost. He had on his side 
the court influence which was possessed by the 
friends of Simon ; and by out-bidding Jason, he 
easily obtained the appointment from the king. 
At Jerusalem he was supported by the Syrian 
commander, Sostrates; and Jason betook himself 
in flight to the other side of Jordan, where he 
found an asylum amongst the Ammonites, the 
bitter and permanent enemies of Israel. But the 
triumph of Menelaus was only brief. Not even 
to the Hellenising Jews does his appointment 
seem to have been acceptable, whilst he knew 
not how to raise the money he had promised to 
pay. Summoned before the king for his delay, 
he stole some of the vessels of the temple, and 
sold them at Tyre or at Antioch. The old Onias 
(III.) rebuked him, and then took refuge in the 
sanctuary of Apollo at Daphne. Thence he was 
enticed and slain (171 B.C.). Meanwhile at 
Jerusalem riots were breaking out, upon the dis- 
covery that the agents of Menelaus were robbing 

i 2 Mace. iv. 23. In this part of the history, the author or 
ahridger of this book seems to be accurately informed. 
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the temple again. His brother Lysimachus was 
stoned by the people. He himself was formally 
arraigned before the king as the cause of all 
the disorder, and was convicted, but by fresh 
offers of money secured his release, and even the 
continuation of royal favour. " And so," the best 
account (2 Mace. iv. 50) of his career adds, 
" through the covetousness of them that were of 
power, Menelaus remained still in authority, in- 
creasing in malice, and a great traitor to the 
citizens." 

The next year, Antiochus, who had already 
completed the subjugation of Coele-Syria, crossed 
into Egypt, obtained possession of the person of 
the king, and laid siege to Alexandria. A false 
report of his death spread through Judea; and 
suddenly Jason, with a following of a thousand 
men, appeared before Jerusalem. His partisans 
within the walls supported him, and Menelaus 
was obliged to retire into the citadel. Thence 
Jason could not dislodge him; whilst his own 
vindictiveness alienated the people, and the news 
that Antiochus was returning compelled him again 
to seek safety in flight. But no country would 
receive him. Imprisoned by the Ammonites, he 
escaped, to be " pursued of all men and had in 
abomination " (2 Mace. v. 8). Cast out into Egypt, 
he made his way at last to Sparta, where without 
mourners he died. In the next century a Jewish 
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writer 1 points to his career as a signal instance of 
retributive justice for forsaking the laws of the 
fathers, and throwing open the sacred enclosure of 
Judaism to the Greek influences that had so long 
sought entrance. He was a high priest of the 
family of Aaron ; but he died a fugitive, and was 
not " gathered to his fathers." 

Upon Jerusalem Antiochus inflicted a terrible 
punishment. For three days his soldiers continued 
the massacre in its streets, sparing neither sex nor 
age; and as many of the people were sold into 
captivity as were slain. Conducted by Menelaus 
himself, the king penetrated even into the Holy 
of Holies, and afterwards announced that in that 
inner sanctuary he had seen the statue of a long- 
bearded man, seated upon an ass, and holding a, 
roll in his hand. The figure was supposed to be 
that of Moses, who was specially obnoxious to 
the king as the author of the laws that kept 
Israel isolated from all nations. And it was this 
pretended vision that afterwards occasioned the 
rumour that the Jews worshipped a golden ass. 
When he had plundered the temple of its treasures, 
the king proceeded in haste to Antioch, carrying 
with him whatever of value he had found, and 
leaving behind, in command of the city, Menelaus 
as high priest, and as military governor Philip, 
1 2 Mace. v. 8-10. 
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a Phrygian, of whom it is reported * that u for 
manners he was more barbarous than he that set 
him there." 

In 168 B.C. the fact that the Eomans were 
engaged in a war with Macedonia prompted 
Antiochus to attempt another expedition against 
Egypt. His progress was triumphant, until he 
was met by a Eoman envoy, who required him to 
renounce all his schemes against Egypt at the 
pain of being proclaimed an enemy of Eome. 
When he asked for time for consideration, the 
envoy drew a circle in the sand around him, and 
bade him decide there. Eesistance was hopeless ; 
and the disappointed king had to renounce all 
his conquests, and returned home in dudgeon. It 
seems to have been the settled policy of the 
Eomans at that time to prevent the Syrian power 
from so growing as to become formidable. On 
the other hand, it was clearly the determination 
of Antiochus, not only to make himself entirely 
independent of Eome, but to raise his kingdom to 
a position in the East that would rival that of the. 
Eepublic in the West. To do so, it was indispens- 
able to weld together the heterogeneous races 
under his rule into a compact whole, one through 
similarity of habit, and, if possible, through identity 
of faith. And thus, whilst his personal humiliation 
was relieved by venting his anger against whoever 
1 2 Mace. v. 22. 
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opposed him, his wrath was justified by his reason 
as necessary to the accomplishment of his national 
designs. 

The royal edict * " that all should be one people " 
appears to have met with serious opposition in 
Judea alone. At once Apollonius was sent, at 
the head of a numerous army, with orders to 
Hellenise it completely, to kill the men of military 
age, and to sell the women and children. Availing 
himself of the Sabbath law, he chose that day for 
entrance into Jerusalem, and made himself its 
master without meeting with any effective resist- 
ance. His instructions were carried out to theletter. 
Such of the able-bodied men as failed to escape 
were quickly slain ; and the royal treasury was 
refilled by the sale of the captives. Amongst the 
renegade Jews who remained in the city, Greek 
colonists were introduced, insomuch that the place 
seemed 2 "an habitation of strangers, and strange 
to those who were born in her." The walls were 
thrown down, and a strong fortress erected on the 
site of the old city of David, commanding the 
temple, — a refuge and rallying-point for the 
Syrians during the next quarter of a century. It 
continued to be the symbol of Syrian supremacy, 
until at last Simon succeeded in gaining possession 
of it in the winter of 142 B.C. 

As soon as Jerusalem was thus weakened, 

1 1 Mace. i. 41. 2 76. i. 38. 
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attention was given to its Hellenisation and that 
of Judea. Every practice that was peculiar to or 
characteristic of Judaism was strictly forbidden. 
Penalty was attached to the observance of any 
part of the system of sacrifice, to the keeping of 
the Sabbath, to abstinence from unclean food, to 
the circumcision of the children. The books of 
the law were burnt, and whoever was found in 
the possession of one of them was put to death. 
Upon the altar of burnt-offering a smaller altar 
to the Olympic Zeus was erected, and consecrated 
in December 168 B.C. by the sacrifice of a sow. 
The courts of the temple were polluted by all the 
indecent orgies that were encouraged in the pagan 
worship of the period. In every town the festivals 
of Bacchus were introduced, and the Jews were 
compelled to crown themselves with ivy and to 
march in his procession. Month by month the 
king's officers traversed the districts, summoning 
the people to idolatry, punishing with death every 
one who refused. It was as resolute an effort to 
stamp out the religion of a country, as history 
anywhere records. With many of the people its 
success was immediate and considerable. The ad- 
herents of the nominal high priest promoted it; and 
some through fear, some from ambition, reluctantly 
or willingly conformed. But persecution for the 
sake of religion always proves to be a political 
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mistake; and Antiochus, instead of removing all 
differences amongst the peoples over whom he 
was unfit to rule, aroused a spirit of heroism that 
was destined in due time to break the sceptre of 
his dynasty. At first it showed itself merely in 
inflexible refusal to renounce Judaism. Women 
and old men accepted torture and death, rather 
than deny their God. The scribe Eleazar bore his 
ninety years " to the torment " ; and a mother saw 
her seven sons roasted one after another, and 
encouraged them to die " undefiled," and " bare it 
with good courage, because of the hope that she 
had in the Lord." Upon these instances an old 
chronicler 1 lingers, as examples of many others, 
martyrs for their faith. The natural results fol- 
lowed. Judah was searched, and that which was un- 
worthy cast out. Waverers turned with rekindled 
fervour to the God of their fathers. In their 
hiding-places on the outskirts of the land the 
faces of the Chasidim grew stern. The soldiers 
of Jehovah were ready for battle, waiting in prayer 
for a God-sent man to lead them. It was the eve 
of another of the great conflicts between worldly 
might and divine enthusiasm. And thenceforth 
for a time the interest of Jewish history centres 
in a family of patriots, whose names have gone 
out into all the earth. 

1 2 Mace. vi. 9-vii. 42. 



CHAPTER VI. 

JUDAS MACCABEUS. 

THE leaders of the revolt against the Syrians 
were the priestly family of the Asmoneans, 
so called apparently from the name (Asmonai) 
of the great-grandfather of its representative 
in the time of Antiochus. The family consisted, 
apart from many dependents, of an old man, 
Mattathias, and of five sons, who had already 
reached the prime of life. From Jerusalem, 
when it was no longer possible for him to dis- 
charge his priestly duties there, Mattathias retired 
to his hereditary estates at Modin, a mountain 
village east of Lydda and north-west of Jeru- 
salem. In due time the king's commissioners 
came, and summoned the people to sacrifice to 
idols. Mattathias, as the head man of the village, 
was first invited to obey, and his compliance was 
stimulated by promises of great promotion; but 
his reply was steadfast, " Though all the nations 
that are under the king's dominion obey him, yet 

GT 
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will I and my sons walk in the covenant of our 
fathers" (1 Mace. ii. 19, 20). "When a Jew stepped 
forward with his offering, the old man's zeal burst 
through every restraint. Flinging himself with his 
sons upon the commissioner and his escort, he slew 
them all, together with the apostate. Along the 
street of the village he passed shouting, ""Who- 
soever is zealous of the law and maintaineth the 
covenant, let him follow me." Leading the people 
up into the hill country, he distributed them in 
fastnesses, where they would be comparatively 
safe from the pursuit of the soldiers. There, day 
after day, he was joined by stalwart fugitives from 
every quarter, by the remnants of the Chasidim, 
by all who "sought justice and judgment," until 
the size and resolute character of his following 
became a serious peril to the kingdom, and civil 
war ensued. 

At first the war was entirely of a guerilla 
character. Few of the adherents of Mattathias 
were armed, or had had any military experience ; 
and hence, instead of venturing upon a pitched 
battle, he used his knowledge of the country to 
descend suddenly upon place after place, every- 
where destroying the symbols of idolatry, circum- 
cising the children, killing apostates, waylaying 
the smaller bands of Syrian soldiers. Many of his 
followers refused at first to fight upon the Sabbath ; 
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and of this scruple the Syrians took advantage, 
until Mattathias persuaded the people that self- 
defence was not a violation of, the sanctity of 
the day. When that decision was accepted, the 
patriotic movement advanced almost without 
check ; and for a year Mattathias and his bands 
were a thorn in the side of the Syrians. 

Towards the close of 167 B.C., the old man felt 
death overtaking him. Calling together his five 
sons, he reminded them of the heroism of their 
fathers, and bade them also be zealous for the 
law, and give their lives for the covenant. Of 
the five sons, each was distinguished by a sur- 
name. John, the eldest, was Gaddi, or " the Holy " ; 
Simon was Tharsi, or " Guide " ; Judas was Macca- 
baeus, or "the Hammer"; Eleazar was Avaran, or 
"the Beast-Slayer";. and Jonathan, the youngest, 
was Apphus, or " the Cunning." On the death of 
Mattathias, the patriarchal chieftainship of the 
family would descend to John, whilst Simon 
became its counsellor, and Judas its leader in 
war; and since war was now its business, the 
actual leadership passed at once to Judas, whose 
name quickly became an inspiration to the Jews, 
a terror to the Syrians. In form and strength a 
giant, he fought " like a lion's whelp roaring for 
its prey " (1 Mace. iii. 4). The skill to command, 
every grace of character, courage and modesty, 
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unfaltering devotion to Jehovah, are all ascribed 
to hiin ; and no name better deserves than his a 
place in the list of heroes who have organised the 
struggle of their nation for freedom, and attracted 
the tribute of legend and glory. 

For a time Judas had to content himself with 
small expeditions, similar to those of his father. 
But his success was singularly uniform, and the 
scattered Jews in ever greater numbers rallied 
to his standard. Surprising the enemy sometimes 
by night, sometimes in spots that were carefully 
selected for his purpose, he routed them again 
and again. Apollonius, the commandant of 
Samaria, was killed in the first skirmish, and his 
sword became the favourite weapon of Judas. 
Next Seron, the general of the army of Coele- 
Syria, marched against him. When the people 
trembled at the array, and asked, " How shall we 
be able to fight against so great a multitude, and 
so strong, seeing we are ready to faint ? " Judas 
replied (1 Mace. iii. 19), "The victory of battle 
standeth not in the multitude of a host, but 
strength cometh from heaven." And as soon as 
the Syrian army was entangled in the narrows of 
Beth-horon, Judas leaped upon them, swept them 
down the pass in disorder, and continued to 
pursue them until they found refuge in the cities 
of the plain of the Philistines. 
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The tidings of these successes soon reached 
Antiochus, and caused a complete change in his 
Judean policy. He himself was obliged to visit 
the north-eastern parts of his kingdom, where 
insurrection was spreading, and the taxes were 
withheld. But he raised a large army of mer- 
cenaries, which he entrusted to Lysias, the 
guardian of his son, with orders no longer to 
seek to Hellenise the Jews, but to exterminate 
them, and to re-people the country with foreign 
colonists. Lysias selected three generals, and sent 
them with a force of twenty thousand, or, according 
to another report, of forty thousand foot, besides 
elephants and cavalry, to concentrate upon Jeru- 
salem and finally destroy it. So confident were 
the Syrians of victory, that a number of Phoeni- 
cian slave - dealers attached themselves to the 
army, in order to be ready to secure the slaves, 
whose price had already been fixed at a little 
less than three pounds a -piece. The army 
marched by the usual route along the sea-coast 
to Emmaus, where they encamped almost within 
striking distance of Jerusalem. 

Judas meanwhile established himself at Mizpeh, 
the old capital of Israel. Around him gathered 
practically the entire nation of the Jews, — many 
of the Hellenists even, now that the royal favour 
was withdrawn, returning to their old allegiance 
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for the sake of their personal safety. But it is 
not likely that much confidence would he placed 
in them. The strength of the Maccahean party 
would lie in the Chasidiin, and especially in the 
moderates who had the firmness of those who can 
avoid the extravagances on either hand of hoth 
ritual and theory. These Judas carefully drilled 
and disciplined at Mizpeh, until he found himself 
at the head of a fully organised army, like David's 
"men of war that could keep rank" (1 Chron. xii. 
38). When he had prepared them for his purpose 
with prayer and stimulating words, he broke up 
his camp at Mizpeh, and marched some twenty 
miles westwards, taking up his position upon a 
hill that commanded Emmaus from the south. 

To Gorgias, one of the three Syrian generals, 
the opportunity for strategy seemed to have come. 
Detaching a part of his force, and leaving his 
colleague Nicanor in charge, he ordered the guides 
to lead him, under cover of the night, to the 
encampment of Judas. "When he came there, 
he found it deserted and empty; for Judas had 
detected his design, and secretly withdrawn his 
army. The camp being empty, Gorgias con- 
cluded that the Jews had fled to their mountain 
fastnesses, and proceeded in search of them. 
Meanwhile, at daybreak, Judas flung himself 
upon the weakened garrison at Emmaus, and 
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discomfited them with great slaughter. Restrain- 
ing his followers from the plunder, he held them 
in readiness to deal with the division under 
Gorgias when it should return from its bootless 
quest. But the sight of the martial array and 
of the burning tents was enough for the latter. 
" They fled every one into the land of strangers " ; 
and " thus Jerusalem had a great deliverance that 
day." 1 The greatness of the deliverance can 
hardly be overstated. For not only was the 
authority of Judas established, but the Jews were 
made confident in their leader and in themselves. 
And the rich booty that fell into their hands 
provided them with both the weapons and the 
sinews of war. Before the battle they "had 
neither armour nor swords to their minds" 2 ; after 
it they formed a compact body of well-armed 
men, accustomed to triumph, never quick to dis- 
cover that they were beaten. 

The following year (165 B.C.) Lysias took the 
field in person against the Jews with a larger 
force than ever. Avoiding the route of his pre- 
decessors, he led his army through Idumea to 
Beth-zur, some fifteen miles to the south of Jeru- 
salem. There Judas attacked him with such 
vehemence, that his army was dispersed beyond 
the possibility of rallying, and he himself com- 
1 1 Mace. iv. 22, 25. 2 lb. iv. 6. 
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pelled to return to Antioch. A short breathing- 
space was now granted to the Jews. Lysias was 
busy replenishing his exhausted treasury, with a 
view to hiring a still larger body of mercenaries. 
The Acra, or citadel of Jerusalem, was apparently 
the only part of the country that refused to ac- 
knowledge the authority of Judas. Around his little 
kingdom — at present barely the size of an average 
English county — his success was reawakening the 
jealousy of the ancient tribal enemies of Israel. 
But for a few months there was peace within the 
country, and attention could be given to its re- 
settlement, and to the restoration of its religion. 

The thorough cleansing of the temple was the 
first work. Every symbol of idolatry was cast 
out, and a new altar of burnt-offering built to 
replace the one upon which Jupiter had been 
worshipped. Much as in the days of Neheniiah, 
the soldiers of Judas stood ready to repel any 
attack that might be made from the Acra upon 
the workmen. New vessels were prepared, and 
everything so far restored that worship could be 
conducted according to the ancient ritual. In 
this task were employed "priests of blameless 
conversation, such as had pleasure in the law" 1 ; 
and priests who had Hellenised seem to have 
been degraded, or at least excluded for a time 

1 1 Mace. iv. 42. 
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from their office. The titular high-priesthood 
still remained with Menelaus, who lived under 
the protection of the Syrians in the Acra ; but it 
is not likely that he would be permitted, or even 
wish, to officiate. Nor is it possible to determine 
who, or if anybody, acted in his stead. By the 
twenty-fifth of the month Chisleu (December), 
the temple was ready for dedication. In the early 
morning the first sacrifice was offered, fire and 
light being obtained by striking stones together, 
that both might come directly from the God of 
nature, and be uncontaminated by human use. 
For eight days the festival was prolonged, its 
ritual being fashioned apparently alter the model 
of that of the Feast of Tabernacles. Ever since 
that time the festival has endured, a standing 
memorial of the reconsecration of the temple 
and of the vindication of the law. In John 
x. 22, its earlier name is mentioned ; but in later 
times it has been known more frequently as 
Chanukah, or the "Feast of Lights," from the 
custom of lighting up the households of Israel 
with lamps to symbolise the Divine Word that 
" gives light." Psalm xxx. was the festival hymn, 
and Numbers vii. the lesson for the synagogue ser- 
vice. And still throughout the scattered nation 
the eight days are kept "with mirth and glad- 
ness " (1 Mace. iv. 59). 
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No sooner was the temple restored, and Jeru- 
salem provided with some kind of fortification, 
than Judas was obliged to repel the incursions of 
several of the neighbouring tribes. On every side 
the old enemies of Israel were jealous of her fresh 
successes ; and, first of all, the Edomites and the 
Ammonites had to be chastised. Then from 
Galilee and from Gilead came complaints that the 
Jews settled there were being maltreated by their 
neighbours. To the latter district went Judas, 
and to the former his brother Simon. Hastily 
traversing the country, they destroyed several of 
its fortresses, rescued their fellow - countrymen, 
and brought them back to Judea. It was a wise 
policy, since Judea was not only thereby repopul- 
ated, but the Jews were massed together into a 
compact body, capable of protecting themselves 
from raids, and at the same time of recruiting the 
army that would be needed for the maintenance 
and extension of their power. 

The military inactivity of the Syrians during 
the same year (164 B.C.) admits of an easy ex- 
planation. Gorgias held the sea-coast firmly, and 
repelled every attempt to extend the Judean 
dominion beyond the hill country westwards. 
But in Antioch, Lysias was perplexed enough in 
the endeavour to find money for the payment of 
his mercenaries, and by the tidings that reached 
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him from Antiochus. The latter had failed to 
quell the insurrection in the north-east, and was 
returning home through Babylon, when he died 
in the Persian town of Tabae. His last act ulti- 
mately proved fatal to his dynasty. He appointed 
his kinsman Philip as regent and guardian of his 
son — an office which he had given to Lysias two 
years before. The kingdom was at once plunged 
into all the horrors of faction and strife. But 
Lysias secured the person of the young son, Anti- 
ochus V. Eupator, and in his name wielded absolute 
authority over Coele-Syria. 

Meanwhile Judas proceeded to extend the 
power which he had organised in Judea. The 
Edomites were driven out of Hebron, and the 
Philistines out of Ashdod ; and the Jews ceased 
for a time to be menaced by their neighbours to 
the south. The following year (163 B.C.) Judas 
laid siege to the Acra, the Syrian garrison of 
which was perpetually disturbing the peace in 
Jerusalem. The walls soon began to yield to his 
battering-rams, and the besieged were reduced to 
such straits that a few of them, through collusion 
probably with the Hellenising party, which had 
been re-formed by the priests whom Judas had 
refused to restore to their office, managed to 
escape to Antioch. Lysias immediately put him- 
self at the head of the immense army which he 
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had gathered to maintain his guardianship of the 
young king, and inarched to the relief of the Acra. 
With him he took a large body of cavalry, and the 
elephant corps which he had raised in violation of 
his treaty with the Eomans. Invading Judea 
from the south, he advanced with little opposition 
to Beth-zur, to which he at once laid siege. Judas 
was compelled to lead his forces to its relief ; 
and at Beth-Zachariah, almost midway between 
Jerusalem and Beth-zur, the two armies met. 
Their numbers and their equipment were alike 
unequal. On the one side were the heroic 
brothers, whose followers cannot be supposed to 
have exceeded at the outside a few thousand men ; 
and opposed to them was a force of some hundred 
and twenty thousand, with thirty-two trained 
elephants. The first onset resulted in favour of 
Judas, but numbers soon prevailed ; and after 
many deeds of valour, in one of which his brother 
Eleazar was slain, he was obliged to draw off the 
remnants of his army, and to fall back upon 
Jerusalem. Thither Lysias followed him without 
delay, and encamped against the city. It was the 
Sabbatical year, and the supply of food soon 
began to fail. The followers of Judas grew fewer 
day by day, preyed upon by famine and by fear. 
In their extremity deliverance came through 
a local agitation in another pnrt of the Syrian 
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kingdom. Lysias received information of an 
insurrection against his authority that rendered 
his presence at Antioch immediately necessary ; 
and a hasty treaty was made, by which Judas 
covenanted to hand over Jerusalem to the Syrians, 
and the Syrians to protect the Jews in their 
national worship, and to permit them to live after 
their own laws. The treaty was at once broken 
by the destruction of the fortifications of the city; 
but from this time there does not seem to have 
been any serious attempt on the part of the 
Syrians to interfere directly with the religious 
liberty of the people, whose struggles became 
henceforth internecine rather than patriotic, with 
occasional rivalry amongst the various parties in 
bidding for the support of the government. 

The titular high priest, Menelaus, appears to 
have retired from the Acra in the suite of Lysias, 
at whose instigation he was soon after (162 B.C.) 
put to death. His successor was Jakim, better 
known by his Greek name of Alcimus, a man of 
Aaronic descent, who secured the appointment 
from Eupator. He seems to have discharged the 
duties of the office before, possibly in the stead of 
his predecessor. For there is no sufficient evid- 
ence that Judas, even if he aspired to the dignity, 
ever actually held it. One unfortunate result of 
the new appointment was the detachment of a 
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large body of the Chasidini from the Maccabean 
party. Being zealous for the law, and perhaps 
impatient at what they would regard as the undue 
moderation of Judas, they secured promises of 
support from Alcimus, and for a time attached 
themselves to him. But Jerusalem and the temple 
still remained in the power of Judas, and it was 
not for some months that Alcimus could enter 
upon his duties. 

At length the opportunity arose. Demetrius, 
afterwards known as Soter, the legitimate heir to 
the Syrian crown, suddenly landed on the Phoen- 
ician coast, proclaimed himself king (162 B.C.), 
and put to death both Eupator and his guardian. 
To him came Alcimus and the leaders of the 
Hellenists, with reports that Judas was establish- 
ing something like a semi-independent kingdom 
in Judea, which would never become a peaceful 
appendage of the Syrian throne whilst he remained 
alive. The new king at once confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Alcimus as high priest, and sent his 
officer Bacchides, with a large army, to install 
Alcimus in his office by force, and " take vengeance 
of the children of Israel " (1 Mace. vii. 9). 

The defection of the Chasidim, and the fair 
pretences of Alcimus, made it impossible for 
Jndas at first to oppose Bacchides with force. 
Withdrawing with his brothers to their ancestral 
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home at Modin, lie sallied out against smaller 
bands of the enemy, defeating them in turn, and 
making his name again such a terror to the apos- 
tates that they no longer ventured to show them- 
selves openly anywhere beyond the reach of 
Jerusalem. Alcimus meanwhile threw off the 
mask. He was supported by the garrison of the 
Acra, and by a large force, which Bacchides had 
left under his control, encamped on a hill that 
commanded the city from the north. Already he 
had alienated the Chasidim by the treacherous 
murder of sixty of them, and now he became 
the recognised leader of the Hellenists. But the 
return of the Chasidim to his party at once re- 
stored to Judas a preponderating influence in the 
country ; and Alcimus found it advisable to leave 
Jerusalem, and proceeded to Antioch to lay his 
case before the king. 

It was not difficult to persuade Demetrius that 
Judas was organising a rebellion. Nicanor, who 
is described (1 Mace. vii. 26, 27) as " a man that 
bare deadly hate unto Israel," was sent " with a 
great force," " with commandment to destroy the 
people." An attempt he made to secure the person 
of Judas by stratagem in the course of an inter- 
view failed. Near the Samaritan frontier he was 
attacked by the Maccabean forces, and hastened 
to unite himself with the Syrians in the Acra. 
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Thence he advanced to Beth-horon, near which 
town, at Adasa, Judas was encamped. On the 
thirteenth day of the month Adar (latter part of 
February and earlier part of March), thenceforth 
known as " Nicanor's Day," and celebrated in 
connection with the Feast of Purim, the battle 
took place (161 B.C.). Nicanor was one of the 
first to fall; and his defeat was signal and over- 
whelming. His army was driven back upon 
Beth-horon, and thence down the passes towards 
the level seaboard, the villages rising everywhere 
against them, until the extermination was so 
complete that not a single man was believed to 
have survived. Alcimus had once more to with- 
draw from Jerusalem, where the power of Judas 
became substantially that of a petty king. 

During his few weeks' respite from war, Judas 
adopted a course from which he might naturally 
expect immediate benefit, and the ultimate results 
of which he was not likely to foresee. He sent 
an embassy to Borne, asking to have Judea regis- 
tered amongst its confederates and friends. It 
was a proceeding which the Boman Senate re- 
garded with favour. They were anxious to reduce 
the power of Syria, and to figure as the final court 
of appeal among the nations. And though friend- 
ship with Borne generally meant the subjection, 
in due time, of the weaker of the friends to the 
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condition of a subject people, it was a privilege 
coveted, for the sake of its present advantages, by 
any oppressed nationality, regardless of the im- 
mense price which had in the course of time to 
be paid for it. The ambassadors of Judas found 
no difficulty in obtaining an audience from the 
Senate, which forthwith complied with their 
wishes. A treaty of friendship was made, in 
which the Romans and the Jews covenanted to 
help one another in times of war: and a letter 
was sent from Rome to Demetrius announcing the 
alliance, and closing with the threat, "If they 
complain any more against thee, we will do them 
justice, and fight with thee by sea and by land." 

The effects of this alliance appeared in due 
course. But before it was known in Antioch, 
Demetrius had taken energetic measures to quell 
the disturbances in Judea. Levies were made in all 
the countries over which he ruled, to the south and 
west of the Euphrates, and Bacchides was appointed 
to the command. In April, 161 B.C. (according to 
the most probable computation, though some 
authorities date the event a year later), at Eleasa, 
the exact position of which in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem has not been determined, the two 
armies met. Panic seized the followers of Judas, 
and they " slipped away " in fear. The few that 
were left urged an immediate retreat, in hope that 
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they might live to fight under better conditions ; 
but their leader was in no mood to listen to 
counsels of prudence. "God forbid," he replied 
(1 Mace. ix. 10), " that I should do this thing : if 
our time be come, let us die manfully for our 
brethren, and let us not stain our honour." With 
only eight hundred men, he threw himself upon 
the right wing of Bacchides, and drove it off the 
field ; but the left wing quickly wheeled round, 
and attacked him in the rear. His little force 
fought on, until at length Judas himself was slain. 
In the confusion that followed, his body was 
recovered by his brothers and carried to the 
ancestral sepulchre at Modin. " The other things 
concerning Judas and his wars, and the noble acts 
which he did, and his greatness, they are not 
written: for they were very many" (1 Mace. 
ix. 22). But, in spite of his heroism, the Syrians 
remained masters of the land, although they seem 
never again to have attempted to Hellenise it, 
or even to interfere in any direct way with its 
traditional worship. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

' JONATHAN, 161-143 B.C. 

AFTER the death of Judas, the condition of 
Israel is described (1 Mace. ix. 27) as one 
of " great affliction, the like whereof was not since 
the time that a prophet was not seen amongst 
them." Three parties existed, and between them 
there was constant rivalry and discord. All 
actual authority was in the hands of Bacchides 
and Alcimus, whose soldiers kept the peace, whose 
priests only from reluctant policy kept the ritual 
law. The Chasidim were a purely religious party, 
set upon the preservation of ancient rites, any 
breach of which was a signal for fanatical out- 
break ; but they appear to have cared little what 
government they were under, provided that they 
were not interrupted in their worship. To them 
the worldly craft of the later Maccabeans was 
almost an equal offence with the uncertain sin- 
cerity of Alcimus. The Maccabeans, on the other 
hand, were even more concerned to secure national 
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autonomy than religious accuracy ; and it is not 
imlikely that the power of their own house had a 
prominent place amongst their ambitions. They 
were thorough Jews, heartily attached to their 
own customs and beliefs, but free alike from 
the narrowness of the Chasidim, and from the 
Hellenistic and careless tendencies of the party 
of Alcimus. 

At first every kind of indignity was inflicted 
upon the friends of Judas, until the necessities 
of self-defence led them to organise themselves. 
Jonathan, the brother of Judas, was elected their 
leader. Their property, with their women and 
young children, was sent for safety to the friendly 
Nabateans on the east of the Jordan. After several 
expeditions and raids of varying success, they were 
attacked by Bacchides, but managed to escape into 
the wilderness of Judea. Bacchides meanwhile, 
with a view to complete its subjection to Syria, re- 
stored and garrisoned sufficient towns to command 
the country, and imprisoned within the Acra as 
hostages the sons of some of the most influential 
families. In 160 B.C., Alcimus was seized with 
paralysis and died, just as he was endeavouring to 
open the whole of the court of the temple to the 
Gentiles. His death Bacchides may well have 
regarded as removing the principal cause of dis- 
turbance amongst the people, and, believing that 
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now they would give "but little trouble to Syria, he 
returned to Antioch. 

Two years later (158 B.C.), however, his presence 
was supposed to be necessary again. In that 
period so rapidly had the iutluence of Jonathan 
extended, that the Hellenistic party professed to 
regard him as a serious danger to the State, and 
invited Bacchides to destroy him. But Jonathan 
was already strong enough to resist any ordinary 
Syrian force. A part of his army he left in 
Bethbasi, the site of which is entirely unknown, 
to defend it against Bacchides ; and with another 
part he ravaged the country around, cutting off 
the communications of the Syrians, keeping those 
of Bethbasi open. The sorties of the garrison 
from within, the attacks of Jonathan from with- 
out, at length compelled Bacchides to raise the 
siege. Breaking with the Hellenistic party, he 
made peace with Jonathan, and. for the last time 
went away to Antioch. " Thus the sword ceased 
from Israel " (1 Mace. ix. 73) ; and five quiet years 
followed, of which the history is almost a complete 
blank. 

During this period the power of the Maccabean 
party continued steadily to grow. Jonathan estab- 
lished himself at Michmash, in the difficult country 
to the north of Jerusalem, near enough to keep in 
touch with the people ; and there he wielded an 
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authority to which there was practically no limit 
Meanwhile in the capital itself, as in every town 
that was overawed by a Syrian garrison, the Hel- 
lenistic party was protected, its popular influence 
however becoming gradually less. It was desti- 
tute of a leader, no successor to Alcimus having 
been appointed ; it was restrained and checked by 
the suspicious vigilance of the Chasidim ; and by 
the close of this period it had fallen so low, that 
Jonathan had become the recognised head of the 
nation, and it was his attitude alone that the 
Syrians needed to consider. 

In 153 B.C. the Syrian throne became the object 
of a series of rivalries, which gave Jonathan 
the opportunity without which the aspirations of 
the people would have been almost hopeless. 
Alexander Balas, a youth of Smyrna, strikingly 
like Antiochus Eupator in appearance, was put 
forward by the enemies of Demetrius Soter as the 
true heir to the kingdom. The kings of Pergamum, 
of Egypt, of Cappadocia, supported him, and the 
recognition of the Roman Senate was obtained. 
Landing at Ptolemais, he was welcomed and 
accepted by the people; and the result, as far as 
Judea was concerned, was that the two kings pro- 
ceeded to outbid one another for its favour. First 
of all, Demetrius authorised Jonathan to raise an 
army, and commanded the Jewish hostages to be 
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set free. With no unnecessary delay Jonathan 
made himself master of Jerusalem, fortified the 
temple mount, and drove all the Syrian garrisons 
out of the land except those in the Acra and at 
Beth-zur. Next Balas appointed Jonathan high 
priest, and sent him a purple robe and a crown of 
gold, as badges of his sovereign rank ; and on the 
Feast of Tabernacles (152 B.C.), after a lapse of 
seven or eight years, the high-priesthood was 
restored, and Jonathan entered upon the office. 
Thereby he transferred his allegiance to Balas, — 
a politic act for his own sake and for that of his 
nation. The personal dignity was one for which 
he was qualified by his Aaronic descent, and at 
which he might legitimately aim. And Balas was 
the candidate of Borne, with which the Macca- 
beans were bound in alliance, and the support of 
which had already become the almost unfailing 
condition of the success of a national movement. 

But the aid of Judea was too necessary to be 
foregone by Demetrius without another attempt 
to secure it. Ignoring Jonathan, he addressed 
himself directly to the people, promising to 
remit the tributes, to endow the temple, to 
restore the walls of Jerusalem and withdraw from 
the Acra, to enlarge the Jewish territory by the 
addition of three districts of Samaria and Galilee, 
and to grant the people a variety of immunities 
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and privileges. It was an attractive offer, and 
possibly seemed too large and liberal to be re- 
deemed. At all events, it was rejected without 
dissension ; and the wisdom of such a step became 
apparent when, in 150 B.C., Demetrius was slain 
in battle, and Balas became sole and undisputed 
king. 

The loyalty of Jonathan to Balas was rewarded 
by the latter with further favours. The Syrian 
garrisons were maintained, but in all civil matters 
the authority of the high priest was practically 
without limit or restraint. Invited to the marriage 
of the king, he was singled out for the highest 
distinctions. Clothed in purple, he was seated 
next to the throne. By express decree to him 
was granted both the civil and the military head- 
ship of Judea, the fortresses again being alone 
closed against him. When representatives of the 
Hellenists sought to accuse him, the king not 
only refused to hear them, but by proclamation 
forbade that complaint of any kind should be laid 
against him. Clearly the first purposes of Macca- 
bean ambition and policy were accomplished. 
That family stood without a rival in the State, 
invested with an influence that was almost un- 
opposed. The Hellenists Mere crushed ; the 
country as independent as was consistent with 
any kind of subjection to a foreign power; and the 
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people permitted to observe their traditional reli- 
gion as they pleased. 

The next step was to extend the national terri- 
tory, and prepare for actual independence; and 
for that also the contentions of claimants for the 
Syrian crown provided the opportunity. In 147 
B.C., Demetrius Nicator, the son of Demetrius 
Soter, invaded the country as rightful heir to the 
throne ; and Balas was soon left with Jonathan as 
his sole ally. A signal victory was won by the 
latter over the governor of Coele-Syria, who had 
declared for Demetrius, and was rewarded by the 
gift of the Philistine territory around Ekron ; and 
when, two years later, Balas was killed, though 
Jonathan had availed himself of the general con- 
fusion to lay siege to the Acra, and was summoned 
by Demetrius to answer for his conduct, he was 
strong enough to extract further concessions from 
the king. He was confirmed in all his dignities 
on payment of a sum of money, and on condition 
apparently that he transferred his support to 
Demetrius, and raised the siege of the Acra. The 
three Samaritan districts of Ephraim, Lydda, and 
Eamathaim were added to the territory of Judea, 
and by a novel distinction (1 Mace. xi. 34) all the 
Jewish parties except the Hellenists were released 
from the payment of tribute to Syria. 

It was not Ions before Demetrius was involved 
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in fresh difficulties. Suspecting Lis Syrian troops, 
he disbanded them ; and Trypho, one of their 
generals, at once commenced to form a conspiracy 
with a view to place Antiochus, the son of Balas, 
upon the throne. In this emergency Jonathan 
demanded the withdrawal of all Syrian garrisons 
from Judea; and Demetrius consented, on condition 
that a body of Jewish soldiers was sent to assist 
him in putting down the riuts that were occurring 
at Antioch. The contingent from Jerusalem 
arrived in time to rescue the king, and the revolt 
was quickly crushed. They returned home laden 
with spoils: but Demetrius, now that his life was 
no longer in peril, refused to fulfil his promises, 
and seems instead to have actually revoked his 
original grant of immunity from taxation. 

This serious breach of faith set Jonathan free 
from obligations to Demetrius, and he espoused 
the cause of Antiochus, whose regent, Trypho, 
marched upon Antioch, and proclaimed the son of 
Balas king. Antiochus confirmed Jonathan in 
his high-priesthood and civil government, and 
appointed Simon commander of all the forces from 
beyond Ptolemais to the borders of Egypt. The 
two brothers began at once to scour the country, 
and destroy the places in which the authority of 
Demetrius was acknowledged. Beginning with 
Gaza and Ascalon in the south-west, the one pro- 
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ceeded to overthrow Beth-zur, and the other passed 
on rapidly towards Damascus, everywhere exacting 
submission to Antiochus. Returning to Jerusalem, 
they sent embassies charged with complimentary 
messages to Sparta and to the Senate at Eome, in 
order possibly to strengthen themselves by alli- 
ances with a view to the assertion in due time of 
their independence. The next year was occupied 
with another series of expeditions, which extended 
the Maccabean influence to the north of Lebanon, 
and left the whole country for a time comparat- 
ively quiet. The fortifications of Jerusalem were 
strengthened, the Acra being cut off from the city 
by the erection of defences between, and a strong 
fortress was built at Adida to command the route 
from Syria through Joppa. These works were 
done in consultation with the elders of the people, 
of whom a council 1 seems to have been formed, 
whose advice was sought in matters relating to 
the internal administration of the country. 

The successes of Jonathan and the quasi-sove- 
reign position to which he had raised the Jewish 
people soon aroused the jealousy or the fear of 
Trypho. He was preparing to put himself in the 
place of the titular king, Antiochus, upon the 
throne of southern Syria ; and in Jonathan he saw 

1 1 Mace. xii. 6, 35. There is no need to identify this 
council or " senate " with the Sanhedrin. 
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the principal obstacle to his ambition. Advancing 
rapidly towards Judea, at Beth-sean (Scythopolis) 
he was met by Jonathan at the head of forty 
thousand men. But the wit of the most crafty 
and self-possessed of the Maccabean brothers failed 
him at last. Loaded with presents, flattered with 
every kind of attention, he was persuaded to dismiss 
his army and to accompany Trypho to Ptolemais, 
where the Syrian general promised to hand over to 
him all the fortresses that were left in the land. 
As soon as he reached that town, he was seized 
and imprisoned, and his few attendants were 
killed. Trypho marched at once upon Jerusalem 
from the north-west, but at the frontiers of Judea 
was met by Simon. On condition that certain 
moneys were paid and two 1 of Jonathan's sons sent 
as hostages, Trypho undertook to release the high 
priest. He received the money and the hostages, 
and, still keeping Jonathan a captive, skirted 
Judea, with a view to attack Jerusalem from the 
south. Failing in that, he crossed the Jordan, 
caused Jonathan to be put to death at Bascama 
(an unknown locality to the east of the Jordan), 
and returned to Antioch (143 B.C.). The body of 
Jonathan was borne amidst the lamentation of 

1 It is doubtful whether Jonathan had more than two sons. 
A daughter of his is claimed by Josephus {Life, c. 1) as an 
ancestress of his own. 
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Israel across the country, and laid in the sepulchre 
of his fathers at Modin. Over it was raised a 
magnificent monument, visible from the sea. For 
four and a half centuries, or more, it endured as a 
memorial of the great family that had not only 
vindicated for the Jews the rights of conscience, 
but had raised the nation to a position of complete 
independence. The military heroism and valour 
of Judas and his father were the foundation of the 
work ; Jonathan built thereupon the unity of the 
people, knitting all together by his manifold 
ascendancy; and his successor completed the task, 
and made the nation sovereign, self-governing, and 
free. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
simon, 143-135 b.c. 

THE treacherous capture of Jonathan by Trypho, 
whilst it stirred the Jewish nation with 
grief and anger, did not in any way disorganise it. 
His natural successor was his elder brother Simon, 
his equal in generalship, his superior in the arts 
of government. As soon as tidings of the evil 
deed at Ptolemais reached him, he called together 
the people, and by acclamation was appointed 
their leader. No sooner had he succeeded in 
beating off Trypho, than he again strengthened 
the fortifications of Jerusalem, and provisioned it 
against a siege. Formally detaching himself from 
the party of Trypho, who had by his agents assas- 
sinated the young son of Balas and in his stead 
proclaimed himself king, he opened communica- 
tions with Demetrius, who had succeeded in main- 
taining his authority in some of the northern and 
eastern parts of the ancient Syrian kingdom. 
Immunity from all taxation was the price that 
was asked for support in the struggle against 

M 
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Trypho. Demetrius readily conceded (142 B.C.) 
what he had no power to refuse, exempted Judea 
from every kind of tribute, confirmed all previous 
treaties of relief, and issued a charter which has 
sometimes been interpreted as implying a recogni- 
tion of the complete political independence of 
Judea. The people themselves, according to the 
First Book of Maccabees, regarded the yoke of the 
heathen as now taken away, and began to date their 
documents and contracts according to the year of 
Simon's priesthood instead of according to the Syrian 
reckoning. 1 But the issues of Simon's coins cover 
only five years ; and though the subject is one of 
much obscurity, it is on the whole better to date the 
independence of Israel from the time when sovereign 
rights were exercised, than from that when subject 
obligations ceased to be claimed. The tone of the 
charter is moreover that of a suzerain in communica- 
tion with a protected state ; and though Demetrius 
in his emergency may have meant to be ambiguous, 
it is not probable that he contemplated the entire 
separation of Judea from the Syrian kingdom. 

The privileges conferred by the charter Simon 
was strong enough to secure without it. At once 
he proceeded to dispossess the Syrian garrisons, 

1 1 Mace. xiii. 41, 42 : but the chaDge took place slowly, 
and the mode of reckoning according to the Seleucid era still 
continued (cf. ib. xiii. 51, xiv. 1, etc.). 

7 
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which, as long as they remained, were centres of 
disaffection, encouraging every opposition to his 
rule. Even the Acra itself was reduced by famine ; 
and in May of 142 B.C. Simon took possession 
of the citadel. That act made him master of 
Judea. Not only were the Syrians left thence- 
forward without a rallying-place in the country ; 
but the party of the Hellenists was broken up, 
and its members, no longer able to fall back for 
refuge or support upon the foreign garrisons, 
either fled into Egypt or quietly distributed them- 
selves amongst the people. The rival kings of 
Syria were too busy with their own matters to be 
able to interfere with the administration of the 
vassal kingdom ; and during the five or six peace- 
ful years that followed, the nation tasted once 
more the blessings of undisturbed and increasing 
prosperity. Simon, writes the author of the First 
Book of the Maccabees, " sought the good of his 
nation in such wise, as that evermore his authority 
and honour pleased them well. . . . The ancient 
men sat all in the streets, communing together of 
good things, and the young men put on glorious 
and warlike apparel. . . . He made peace in the 
land, and Israel rejoiced with great joy, for every 
man sat under his vine and his fig-tree, and there 
was none to fray them. . . . The law he searched 
out ; and every contemner of the law and wicked 
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person he took away. He beautified the sanctuary, 
and multiplied the vessels of the temple." x It was 
a lull in the struggle for freedom, to be followed 
too quickly by fresh intrigue and fighting. But 
whilst it lasted, the people were able to imagine 
themselves independent, and to cultivate without 
foreboding the arts of peace. 

An early opportunity was taken by Simon to 
renew his alliances with Sparta and with Rome. 
The little state anticipated his messengers with 
the offer of friendship and league. With the 
leisure of greater dignity the Eoman Senate 
awaited the coming of his ambassadors, who were 
courteously received as representing " confederates 
and friends " ; and messengers were sent to the 
various kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, and to the 
autonomous cities and communes of Asia Minor, 
bidding them respect the integrity of Judea, and 
neither fight against Simon nor aid his enemies. 
The instructions, though they were not likely to 
be followed farther than fear dictated, served for 
the time to increase alike the authority of Simon 
and the sense of security on the part of the Jews. 
Had the foresight of the high priest been greater, 

1 1 Mace. xiv. 4, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15. That Simon also recon- 
stituted the temple psalmody is sometimes said to he a neces- 
sary conjecture. But it is entirely a conjecture ; and no explicit 
evidence in its behalf can be found in the First Book of the 
Maccabees, which is almost the only authority for the period. 
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he would probably have remembered that an 
alliance between a great state and a small one is apt 
to issue in the latter's absorption by the former. 
The Eepublic of Home cared little for the independ- 
ence of its friends, everything for the extension of 
its own power ; and when a suitable opportunity 
came, a treaty of protection might easily be turned 
into a plea for the right of intervention, into an 
excuse for the military occupation of a country. 

The sacerdotal sovereignty of the house of the 
Maccabees, or Asmoneans, was now complete, 
except in respect of one thing — its formal recogni- 
tion by the people as legitimate and hereditary. 
A descendant of the family of Jaddua still lived 
in Egypt, but the family may well have become 
discredited alike by the Hellenistic tendencies of 
some of its members, and by their failure to 
maintain their own authority and the freedom of 
the people. Simon, and not they, represented the 
liberators of the country. And in the autumn of 
140 B.C. a great national assembly was held in 
Jerusalem, and, in gratitude for his own services 
and those of his house, Simon was proclaimed 
" governor and high priest for ever, until there 
should arise a faithful prophet." 1 His person was 

1 1 Mace. xiv. 41. The particular regulations are contained 
in the verses following, which prescribe even a special costume, 
and forbid its imitation by cleric or lay. 
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declared inviolable ; a dignity corresponding with 
that of ethnarch or prince, and royal in everything 
but name, was conferred upon him ; and by his 
era legal instruments were ordered to be dated. 
The high-priesthood was thus formally transferred 
to the family of Joarib, and its succession was no 
longer based upon Syrian appointment, but upon 
the national will. In the document that records 
this act of the people, occurs the significant 
phrase, " until a faithful prophet should arise," 
from which something may be inferred as to the 
purity and tenacity of their religioiis opinions. 
Not only had they learnt from their ancient 
teachers to expect a king of the house of David, 
and to that house to be faithful; but Malachi 
(iv. 5, 6) had taught them to look for a prophet 
who should break the long silence, and "restore 
all things" (Matt. xvii. 11), putting everything 
into order for the appearance of the kingdom 
of the Messiah. Such was their submission to 
that prophet, even in anticipation, that their 
public decisions were made provisional and sub- 
ject to his review. Above the will of the people 
was recognised a higher authority, for whose final 
determination every matter of importance was 
reserved, for whose voice, through his accredited 
spokesman, the God-fearing eagerly listened. 
This public recognition was followed apparently 
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by the exercise of regal rights in the minting of 
money. The earliest Judean coins, of which 
specimens are known to be in existence, consist 
of shekels and half-shekels. On the one side 
" Holy Jerusalem " is inscribed in old Hebrew or 
Samaritan characters, and on the other the value 
of the coin, a letter being added to indicate the 
year of issue, with inartistic symbols that do not 
readily admit of explanation. It is almost certain 
that these coins date from the time of Simon. 
The absence from them of his name may be taken 
as showing that they were not issued upon his sole 
authority, but with the advice and possibly under 
the direction of the civil council of Jerusalem. 
If that be so, most of the difficulties that arise 
from the limitation of the issues to five disappear, 
and some deductions are possible as to Simon's 
method of government. Notwithstanding his 
power and the combination in him of all the 
, supreme offices of the state, he need not be 
regarded as ruling autocratically, but as the 
agent of a council upon which he may sometimes 
have imposed his own will, but whose authority 
he generally treated as at least co-ordinate with 
his own. In relation to foreign powers he was 
the prince of the Jews ; in matters of internal 
administration he was the priestly chief of a free 
nation, every member of which belonged equally 
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with himself to a privileged race, whose only king 
was Jehovah. 

After a few years' peaceful interval, Simon was 
again involved in the contentions of the claimants 
of the Syrian throne. In 138 B.C., Demetrius 
Mcator was defeated in battle by the Parthians, 
amongst whom he was detained for a time in 
honourable confinement. His brother, Antiochus 
Sidetes, at once succeeded him, and prepared to 
carry on the struggle against Trypho. To secure 
the support, or at least the neutrality of the Jews, 
he wrote to Simon, confirming all the immunities 
granted by former kings, and formally conceding 
the right of coining money. Forthwith he marched 
against Trypho, who was driven from place to place, 
until at length he was captured and put to death. 

As soon as his success against Trypho seemed 
to be assured, Sidetes changed his attitude towards 
Simon, and demanded either the restoration of the 
Acra and other Syrian fortresses, or else the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money for their incorpora- 
tion into Judea. For the sake of peace Simon 
offered to pay a tenth of the sum that was asked, 
but refused to surrender any territory at all. 
When Sidetes proceeded to enforce his claim by 
arms, Simon sent his sons Judas and John to 
oppose him. A decisive battle took place in the 
plain between Mod in and Ekron. The Syrians 
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were driven in confusion south-west to Ashdod, 
and thence left to straggle in peril homewards. 
Judas and John returned in triumph to Jerusalem; 
and Sidetes made no further military attempt to 
invest himself with actual authority over Judea 
daring the priesthood of Simon. 

The life of the great high priest lasted but a 
few months longer. His daughter was married to 
Ptolemy, son of Chabub, a rich and ambitious man 
who had been made by his father-in-law civil and 
military governor of the district of Jericho. A 
scheme for securing his own succession to the 
throne of Judea occurred to him, and soon an 
opportunity for carrying it out arrived. It was 
the practice of Simon to make periodical tours 
of inspection through the country. "When in 
due course he came, with his sons Judas and 
Mattathias, to Jericho, Ptolemy welcomed him 
with a great banquet, at the close of which the 
old priest and his sons were murdered (February, 
135 B.C.). At once Ptolemy despatched his ser- 
vants, some to assassinate his brother-in-law 
John, some to secure the support of Sidetes. But 
John was forewarned, and, hastening to Jerusalem, 
succeeded at once to his father's dignities ; whilst 
Ptolemy was compelled to retire to his fortress of 
Dok, to the north-west of Jericho, there to await 
the coming of the avengers of his crimes. 



CHAPTER IX. 

JOHN HYRCANUS, 135-105 B.C. 

IT is unfortunate that the First Book of the 
Maccabees, which was written within less 
than a century after the events it describes, and 
is one of the most valuable of the sources for 
the history of the Jews, closes with the account 
of the murder of Simon. Its last verses refer the 
reader to the " Chronicles of John Hyrcanus," of 
which book nothing whatever is clearly known. A 
copy of it is believed by some to have been in a 
library at Lyons in the sixteenth century, but the 
library itself was soon after destroyed by fire ; and 
it is most probable that the work which was seen 
there was only a Hebraised version of a part of 
Josephus. Nor is it safe to place much reliance 
upon Josephus himself, until the time of the 
Herods is reached ; for whilst he appears to have 
derived his information about the foreign relations 
of the country from other than Jewish sources, it is 
sometimes difficult to avoid the conclusion that he 
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is not distinguishing between legend and fact in his 
account of its domestic affairs. From him however 
and from traditions preserved elsewhere, an outline 
of the history may be drawn with confidence. 

The princely high-priesthood having been made 
hereditary in the family of Simon, the succession 
devolved naturally upon John, distinguished from 
other Johns by his surname of Hyrcanus. The 
surname, according to the most likely conjecture, 
is the memorial of an ancient settlement in exile 
of the family from which he sprang in Hyrcania 
on the shores of the Caspian. His first object 
was to execute justice upon his father's murderer. 
But when he began to besiege Dok, Ptolemy 
exposed his own mother-in-law upon the walls, and 
threatened to kill her unless Hyrcanus retired. 
The latter hesitated at such a risk to order an 
assault, and the siege was thus protracted until the 
return of the Sabbatical year, when Jewish usage 
compelled Hyrcanus to raise it. Ptolemy at once 
put the widow of Simon to death, and, apparently 
despairing of help from Sidetes, fled across the 
Jordan to Eabbath- Amnion on the border of the 
wilderness, and there disappeared so completely 
that no further mention is anywhere made of him. 

It is not likely that Ptolemy would have been 
allowed thus to escape, had Hyrcanus been free to 
pursue him. But the presence of the high priest 
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was necessary at Jerusalem, to prepare the city 
and the people to resist the expedition that 
Sidetes was leading against it. Wasting the 
country as he advanced, the king shut Jerusalem 
closely up. Around it he drew a girdle of seven 
camps, linked together with lines of defences; and 
on the north side, from which the nature of the 
country exposes Jerusalem to assault, he erected 
a series of a hundred towers equipped with every 
appliance for casting projectiles iuto the city. 
The investment lasted apparently for more than 
a year, the besiegers making little progress against 
the strong fortifications, the besieged responding 
with frequent sallies, which failed however to 
break through the line of attack. Within Jeru- 
salem, when the supply of water was failing, it 
was renewed by timely showers; but no provisions 
were allowed to pass the Syrian lines, and the 
suffering from famine was extreme. With a view 
to husband the food, Hyrcanus turned out of the 
city all who were unable to bear arms, but Sidetes 
drove them back again ; and, repulsed on either 
hand, they were left to die. When at length the 
Feast of Tabernacles came, Hyrcanus opened the 
city to the survivors, and asked of Sidetes a seven 
days' truce for its celebration. Sidetes not only 
readily conceded it, but sent in as his own offering 
bulls with gilded horns, and golden vessels of 
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incense, thereby winning such popularity that he 
was greeted as Eusebes, or " the Pious." The dis- 
position which he thus showed, and possibly also 
the attitude of the Jewish people themselves, 
prompted Hyrcanus to open negotiations for 
peace; and a treaty was concluded, by which 
the Jews covenanted to deliver up their arms, to 
demolish the fortifications of Jerusalem, to pay 
tribute for the towns they had seized outside the 
narrower limits of Judea, and to give hostages for 
their good behaviour. The supremacy of Syria had 
in consequence to be recognised again ; and the 
brief independence of Judea terminated in fresh 
humiliation and vassalage. 

The terms which Sidetes granted would pro- 
bably have been worse but for two causes. Other 
parts of his widespread and turbulent kingdom 
were requiring his attention. And there are 
indications that, in compliance with the request 
of Hyrcanus, the king was forbidden by the 
Eoman Senate to reduce the territory of Judea, 
or at least to remove from its control the out- 
lying districts towards the seaboard. That 
communications between Jerusalem and Eome 
were reopened at this time, is certain ; and it 
may safely be conjectured that they preceded the 
treaty of peace, and prevented Sidetes from again 
occupying the country with Syrian garrisons. 
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After the departure of Sidetes, Hyrcanus pro- 
ceeded at once to restore his own authority and 
the power of the Jewish state. The fortifications 
of Jerusalem were rebuilt without delay. Amongst 
the measures he adopted was one that would 
tend to widen the breach between his own party 
and the Chasidim, and to prepare the way for the 
investment of his family with actual sovereignty. 
In imitation of neighbouring kings, he hired foreign 
mercenaries, who would serve at once as his own 
bodyguard, and as the nucleus of a standing army. 
No Jewish leader before him seems to have taken 
that course; and its effect would be on the one 
hand to make his own position less dependent upon 
the national will, and on the other to accustom the 
people to other ideas of government than those 
which attach to the conception of a theocracy. 

In 129 B.C., Sidetes undertook an expedition 
against the Parthians, and Hyrcanus accompanied 
him as his vassal. The object of the Syrian king 
was Jbo set free his brother, Demetrius Nicator, 
and to reduce Parthia to obedience. At first the 
campaign was successful. The Parthian general 
was defeated in a great battle on the banks of the 
Zab (Lycus), after which a two days' halt was 
made, that the Jews might celebrate one of their 
festivals. Meanwhile the king of the Parthians 
released Nicator, and proceeded in person to 
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oppose Sidetes. Nicator hastened back home, 
and claimed for himself the Syrian crown ; and 
Sidetes was slain in an assault made upon the 
winter quarters of his army by the Parthian king. 
In the confusion that followed, Hyrcanus managed 
to escape, and hurried to Jerusalem, where he soon 
stilled all anxiety, and adopted measures that 
rendered Judea again independent. 

Nicator appears to have met with little difficulty 
in recovering his kingdom. Whatever his personal 
unpopularity, the support of Parthia prevented 
any effective resistance, and he was able with but 
little delay to prepare for a war of vengeance 
upon Egypt. It has been conjectured with some 
plausibility, though complete proof is lacking, 
that it was at this time that the apocryphal Book 
of Judith was written. The book itself is one of 
the earliest instances of historical fiction. Dis- 
guising personages and incidents under false or 
artificial names, it was designed to stimulate the 
Jews to unflinching resistance against every attack 
upon their liberties, and especially upon their 
faith. The heroine bases her confidence that God 
will prosper her upon the scrupulous care with 
which, in conditions of the utmost difficulty, she 
observes the precepts of legalism. Fortified by 
the approval of the high priest and council, she 
goes forth fearlessly to the camp of the enemy, 
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tempts the general into intoxication, cuts off his 
head, and brings it back to the city with rejoicing. 
The people at once fall upon the enemy, who are 
stricken with panic at the sudden loss of their 
leader, and who find no place of refuge until they 
reach the borders of Damascus. " And there was 
none that made the children of Israel any more 
afraid in the days of Judith, nor a long time after 
her death " (Judith xvi. 25). Her nation hailed her 
as " the exaltation of Jerusalem and the great glory 
of Israel" (ib. xv. 9), and "continued feasting in 
Jerusalem before the sanctuary for a month of 
days." x That the book emanated from the party 
of the Chasidim, may be inferred from the value 
which it attaches to the ceremonial law. Its 
political arrangements are those of the period 
when the royal dignity was not recognised, and 
the high priest was the chief officer of a council of 
almost co-ordinate authority. It may well have 
been issued when the armies of Nicator were 
streaming down the coast route towards Egypt, 
harrying the country within their reach, threaten- 
ing every city that was slow in furnishing supplies 
or likely to be a source of disturbance in their 

1 Judith xvi. 20. The ordinary English version reads "for 
the space of three months " ; hut though the writer seems to 
have a weakness for prolonged feasts (cf. i. 16), the reading 
may he corrected as ahove upon ths authority of a Syriac 
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rear. But it is impossible to deduce from it any- 
thing more than a general idea of the spirit and 
belief of the Jews at the time, and of the circum- 
stances amidst which they lived. 

The schemes of Nicator against Egypt were 
frustrated in much the same way as had been 
those of Sidetes against Parthia. The king of 
Egypt supported a pretender to the Syrian throne, 
in the person of a young man, Alexander, who was 
sometimes said to be the son of Alexander Balas, 
and sometimes an adopted son of Sidetes. The 
Syrians named him significantly Zabinas, or " the 
Purchased." His presence in the country made it 
necessary for Nicator to renounce for a time his 
designs upon Egypt. The king and his rival met 
in battle near Damascus. Nicator was completely 
defeated, pursued from place to place, and at length 
captured at Tyre {circa 125 B.C.), and put to death. 

But the difficulties of Zabinas were but just 
beginning. For a time he maintained himself in 
parts of Syria against Antiochus Y1IL, known as 
Grypus, the son of Nicator. But when the king 
of Egypt withdrew his support, Zabinas was 
crushed, and compelled to swallow poison (122 
B.C.). The next eight years Grypus reigned in 
peace, though his kingdom was reduced to the 
size of a province. In earlier days it had stretched 
almost from the Mediterranean to the Indus, from 
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the Caspian to Egypt. But now its boundaries 
were the Euphrates and the mountains of Taurus 
to the east and the north, whilst even in Samaria 
the king's writ hardly ran. Within those limits 
the peace of exhaustion prevailed ; and the country 
was free from invasion, chiefly because its neigh- 
bours were too busy with quarrels of their own. 
In 114 B.C. the standard of revolt was raised by 
the king's half-brother, Antiochus, known from 
his place of early residence as Cyzicenus. The 
civil war continued for three years, and was then 
(111 B.C.) terminated by a partition of the country 
between the two brothers. The son of Nicator 
retained the northern part of the kingdom, whilst 
Cyzicenus ruled nominally over Coele-Syria, but 
really cared for little beyond his own amusement 
and pleasures. 

This prolonged competition for the Syrian 
crown amongst rivals, who exceeded one another 
in unfitness to reign, gave Hyrcanus an oppor- 
tunity, which he was quick to seize, to set his 
nation entirely free. From the death of Sidetes 
in 128 B.C., it ceased to pay any kind of attention 
to Antioch, the march of Nicator upon Egypt 
begetting only a spasm of anxiety that quickly 
passed away. Zabinas valued the friendship of 
Hyrcanus, but seems never to have dreamt of 
claiming his submission. Grypus was restrained 
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from meddling with him by fear ; and when Cyzi- 
cenus marched in person to resist him, the Syrian 
king was defeated, and glad to get away. The 
independence of Judea was thus not, as in Simon's 
time, unrecognised and partial, but the freedom of 
a state that was in every respect self-governing, 
determining alike its foreign and its domestic 
relationships without even nominal control from 
outside. And the extension of its authority 
became now the aim of its leaders. 

The standing army of Hyrcanus, maintained 
according to tradition from the wealth that had 
been hoarded in the grave of David, but more 
probably from the spoils of captured cities, enabled 
him to carry out his purposes without making too 
many demands upon the people. Proceeding first 
of all to the east of Jordan, he took after a long 
siege Medeba, which is a little to the south of 
Heshbon, and established his authority over the 
neighbourhood. Another year he marched north- 
wards against Shechem, and destroyed not only 
the city, but also the temple upon Mount Gerizim. 
The latter act was of special importance, as it 
removed the standing reproach of Sanballat, and 
put an end to the boast of the Samaritans ; and a 
day was set apart for its annual commemoration. 
Yet a third expedition was made — this time to 
the south, against the Tdumeans. Their great 
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fortresses of Adora and Maresbah were taken ; 
and the whole people were offered the alternative 
of circumcision or exile. For them no place of 
exile was left. They were crushed in between 
the Jews on the one hand and the Nabateans on 
the other. The latter race, descended possibly 
from the first-born of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13), had 
crowded the Edomites out of their tribal seat at 
Petra, maintained a close and almost uninterrupted 
friendship with the family of the Maccabees, 
and had extended their territory northwards and 
westwards until it was nearly co-terminous with 
Judea. Such of the Edomites as declined to be 
absorbed were driven back upon the Jews, and 
the victories of Hyrcanus led to their final 
extinction as a race. The majority of them 
accepted Judaism ; and though their descent ex- 
posed them to the sneers or contempt of the 
pure-blooded Hebrew, the long breach between 
Jacob and Esau was healed to appearance at last. 
The elder served the younger for a lifetime ; and 
then a son of the elder put his foot upon the neck 
of the younger, and Edom led Israel to destruction. 
But the immediate results of the incorporation 
of the Idumeans were far different A colony 
from Mareshah was settled by Hyrcanus in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Samaria ; and upon 
them the Samaritans, at the instigation of Cyzi- 
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cenus, had inflicted many injuries. Hyrcanus 
marched quickly to their help, and laid siege to 
Samaria. Two attempts were made by Cyzi- 
cenus to relieve the city. In the first he was 
defeated by a son of Hyrcanus, and driven out of 
the province ; and in the second, though he was 
supported by a small army from Egypt, and for a 
short time raided the country, his strategy failed 
him, and after a great loss of soldiers, he fled 
northwards, leaving a couple of generals to con- 
tinue the struggle. The one was over rash, and 
killed in the first skirmish ; and the other was 
fonder of money than of fighting, and betrayed the 
places which he had undertaken to defend. The 
city was obliged to capitulate after a year's siege 
(108 B.C.) ; and Hyrcanus gave orders for its com- 
plete demolition. Every trace of it was removed, 
and the very site turned into a network of ditches. 
Further victories followed ; and when the sons of 
Hyrcanus returned to Jerusalem, the boundary 
between their father's kingdom and that of the 
Syrians was substantially a line running from 
Mount Carmel on the west, to Scythopolis on 
the Jordan. The authority of the holy city ex- 
tended over a larger area than in any previous 
period since the Exile ; and the country was so 
administered that the people prospered, and the 
nations outside were either jealous or respectful. 
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Of the character and influence of Hyrcanus 
himself, if early tradition is to be followed, much 
in praise might be said. After referring to his good 
fortune and the wisdom of his long reign, Josephus 
adds ( Wars, i. 2. 3) that " he alone had three of 
the most desirable things in the world : the govern- 
ment of his nation, and the high-priesthood, and 
the gift of prophecy." Stories are told how, when 
he was offering incense in the temple, a voice from 
heaven revealed to him the successes of his sons 
in Samaria ; and how he foretold, under inspira- 
tion, some of the events that would follow his 
death. However large the legendary element in 
these accounts, their mere existence is an evidence 
of the regard in which Hyrcanus was held by his / 
contemporaries, as a faithful and fully-qualified 
high priest, whose appointment was not only based 
upon the national will, but also approved of God. 

At the same time there can be little doubt 
that the policy of Hyrcanus was gradually to in- 
crease his own power and that of his family, until 
it became both really and titularly regal. So 
much might be inferred from the care which he 
took to surround himself with foreign mercenaries, 
whilst additional proof is furnished by the coin- 
age of his priesthood. No Jewish prince before 
him had engraved his own name upon his coins. 
John Hyrcanus not only did that, but in the later 
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series he introduced also a significant change in 
the inscription. At first he associated the people 
with himself as joint sources of authority: but 
afterwards he becomes himself alone their personal 
ruler and the fountain of all commands ; and the 
inscription, "John, the high priest, and the con- 
gregation of the Jews," disappears in favour of 
" John, the high priest, head of the congregation 
of the Jews." He was the representative of the 
family that had lifted Judea out of ruin into inde- 
pendence and power; he was himself the ablest 
man of his time, and the fullest of resource in his 
nation; and it was but natural that he should 
cherish the masterful aim of merging the priest- 
hood in a monarchy, with himself as unrestrained 
autocrat of all. 

Such a design could not become evident, still less 
take shape in actual arrangement and procedure, 
without producing a marked change amongst the 
parties that divided the nation. The old Hellen- 
isers had practically disappeared, and there was 
no considerable body of men in the state who 
were disposed to argue for the renunciation of 
Judaism, or prepared to consent to it. At the 
same time the civilisation of Greece had profoundly 
affected the habits and views of the higher ranks 
of the priesthood, and even, in all likelihood, a 
section of the sturdy Chasidim. For the Essenes, 
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whose appearance is noted in this period, may 
with most probability be regarded as an offshoot 
of the Chasidim, consisting of men who, under the 
influence of an Oriental mode of thinking that 
reached them through Greek channels, formed 
themselves into a kind of monastic order, conse- 
crated self-restraint into a religion, and as a rule dis- 
regarded the duties of ordinary citizenship. They 
lived generally in little exclusive communities and 
villages of their own, as indeed was made almost 
necessary by their ceremonial regulations. Their 
numbers were always small; and though their 
moral and intellectual influence became at a later 
time very great, they refrained from direct political 
action, and in the eyes of the rulers would need 
little consideration. 

The bulk of the Chasidim, on the other hand, 
now lost their ancient name, and were henceforth 
known as the Pharisees, or Separatists. Their 
extreme wing consisted of the professional scribes, £ " 
who supplied them with the expository details to 
which they ascribed absolute authority. They were 
primarily a religious rather than a political party ; 
and at their back was almost the entire nation of 
the Jews outside of the wealthy and the official 
classes. The Sadducees, on the contrary, with t 
their adherents, the priests, were a social and poli- 
tical rather than religious party. All agreed in 
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maintaining the importance of the legal rites 
ascribed to Moses ; but the innumerable applica- 
tions attached thereto were strenuously advocated 
by the Pharisees as of co-ordinate value, rejected 
by the Sadducees as carrying no obligation at all. 
Theological divergencies revealed themselves after- 
wards, but need not be looked for too keenly at 
the beginning. The Sadducees were the aristo- 
cracy, combining a moderate observance of Judaism 
with an interest in affairs, but unwilling to forego 
the pursuits and pleasures which engaged other 
races, and eager to give Judea a place of honour 
in the comity of the nations. The Pharisees 
eschewed politics, and concentrated thought and 
effort upon the observance of the regulations which 
they regarded as religion. If they were hindered, 
they were ready to fight until the hindrance was 
removed; but they were not prepared to allow 
any system of administration in the country to 
outgrow in importance that of the temple, or even 
to share its honours. A monarchy, side by side 
with a priesthood, was an offence to them. It 
meant that people would be tempted to pay greater 
attention to military enterprise and matters of 
state than to the precepts of legalism. The scribes 
would then be unable to enforce their rules, and 
the supreme court of the nation would become the 
council of the priestly king, and not that of the 
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princely priest. To them a native hierocracy under 
foreign protection was the ideal form of govern- 
ment, inasmuch as it left the temple free from both 
external control and local rivalry. But the secu- 
larisation of the hierocracy was precisely that which 
was least palatable to them. It disturbed what 
was in their opinion the right and divine grading 
of human occupations, and it seemed to be fatal 
alike to the claim of Israel to be in one sense 
the only people of Jehovah, and to the religious 
views that made of them a nation of priests. 

As long as the struggle of the Maccabees was 
for religious freedom, they were able to count 
upon the support of the Pharisees. But when, as 
under the rule of Hyrcanus, worship was no longer 
threatened, the Pharisees turned critical, and began 
to look with suspicion upon the designs of the 
high priest. In religious sympathies he was more 
closely allied to their party than to any other, and 
with them for many years he seems to have been 
personally popular. But his plans made it neces- 
sary for him at the same time to maintain close 
relations with the Sadducees, amongst whom alone 
he could find his civil and military officers, and 
whose political views he largely shared. For many 
years he succeeded in keeping these two parties, 
between whom a quarrel or a breach of the peace 
might any moment be expected, in a condition of 
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actual or of veiled amity. Gradually however the 
friction with the Pharisees increased to such a de- 
gree that he was obliged to separate himself from 
them, even at the cost of the somewhat venomous 
opposition which they were wont to excite amongst 
the people against any one whom they disliked. 

The occasion of this final breach is described in 
an account 1 which may have a legendary colouring, 
though there is no need to regard it as other than 
substantially true. On his return from some suc- 
cessful expedition, Hyrcanus gave a great banquet 
to the leaders of the Pharisees, and probably to 
other men of influence in the state. He availed 
himself, possibly with the design of discovering 
the disposition of some of his guests, of an interval 
of conversation to remark that he was desirous to 
be a righteous man, and would be pleased if the 
Pharisees would point out any particular in which 
they had observed him to offend. All commended 
him except Eleasar, " a man of an ill-temper, and 
delighting in seditious practices," who broke the 
harmony by saying, " Since thou desirest to know 
the truth, if thou wilt be righteous in earnest, lay 
down the high-priesthood, and content thyself with 
the civil government of the people." When Hyr- 
canus, in surprise, asked the reason for such advice, 
Eleasar replied, " We have heard it from old men 

1 Josephns, Antiq. xiii. 10. .'>, 6. 
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that thy mother was a captive under the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes." The implication may be 
inferred from Lev. xxi. 13, upon which and similar 
passages a complicated legislation was subse- 
quently based, requiring that upon a priest's 
marriage his wife's pedigree must, with some 
exceptions, be traced back for four generations, 
and found to be blameless. But doubly offensive 
as the statement was in itself and in the occasion 
chosen for its utterance, Hyrcanus repressed his 
anger, and commanded that the charge should be 
strictly inquired into. It was found to be entirely 
false. The high priest thereupon called upon the 
Pharisees to determine the punishment of their 
colleague, and they, treating the case as one of 
ordinary slander, condemned Eleasar to stripes and 
imprisonment. Hyrcanus was worked upon by 
the Sadducees, who urged that the leniency of the 
sentence was a sign or a result of the approval of 
the offence by the entire party of the Pharisees, 
and of their general aversion to his rule. And at 
length he was persuaded to withdraw himself from 
them, and to make some serious changes to their 
disfavour in the administration of the country. 

How far Hyrcanus allowed his estrangement 
from the Pharisees to carry him, it is impossible 
to state with accuracy. Josephus describes him 
as abolishing all their decrees, and punishing those 
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who observed them ; and in Jewish literature x of 
a later date one or two particular ordinances are 
mentioned as having been set aside by him. But 
it is not likely that the change was on the whole 
much more than one of policy, or that much 
attention was paid to the details in which the 
Pharisees delighted. The country was no longer 
governed by something like a coalition govern- 
ment, in which the views of both parties were 
respected. The executive, in the temple and 
the courts of law, became predominantly Saddu- 
cean; and the Pharisees, whilst probably left at 
liberty to draw whatever distinctions they pleased, 
were destitute of the means of enforcing them. 
The hatred of humiliation and weakness took the 
place of suspicious devotion in the relation of the 
popular party to Hyrcanus ; and the closing years 
of his reign must have been disturbed by the 
rumblings of widespread discontent, and by the 
anticipations of another civil war. 

Of Jewish literature, dating from the age of 
Hyrcanus, it is possible that two fragments have 
survived. These are the oldest parts respectively 
of the Sibylline oracles and of the Book of Enoch. 
The former came from a Jewish settlement in 
Egypt, and was designed to assist in the spread of 
Jewish conceptions amongst a non-Jewish popu- 
1 Manser Scheni, v. 15 ; Sota, ix. 10. 
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lation. It is a curious combination of history- 
allegorised, with denunciation of woe, and the 
exhibition of an ideal after which the Gentiles are 
bidden to seek. But whilst it shows that the 
Messianic hopes were eagerly cherished, and that 
the impatience of Israel with idolatry underwent 
no abatement, the information it yields concerning 
the political condition of the people is slight and 
indefinite. A sibyl is expected to be oracular, 
but not to imperil her repute by precision. The 
Book of Enoch (cf. Jude 14), too, is a composite pro- 
duction that seems to have grown like a snowball 
as it rolled across the decades. Its most ancient 
portions were almost certainly written in Palestine, 
and contain a series of visions in which the for- 
tunes of Israel are described or predicted, often 
under the veil of a confusing symbolism. The 
allegories were probably added during the time of 
the Herods. But the whole work, perhaps with 
special emphasis in the oldest sections, testifies to 
the existence of an intense belief in the theo- 
cratical government of Israel. National calamity 
was a punishment inflicted by God for neglecting 
Him ; and righteousness would hasten the coming 
of the Messianic era, which might be delayed, but 
was ordained and sure. These beliefs all parties 
in the country seem to have shared, their dif- 
ferences being due, not so much to differences 
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of opinion concerning the intrinsic value of the 
righteousness of the law, as to various interpreta- 
tions of the range of the law, and of its relations 
to human thought and life. All held that God 
was the Lord and supreme lawgiver of their race ; 
all looked for the coming of a time when of His 
rule there would be conspicuous symbols, and 
Jerusalem would be a praise in all the earth. 



CHAPTER X. 

ARISTOBULUS, 105-104 B.C. 

OF the death of Hyrcanus (105 B.C.) no particu- 
lars remain. For some reason, which may 
have been his own observation of the vigour with 
which queens ruled alike in Egypt and in Syria, 
or his knowledge of the unfitness of any one of 
his sons, he nominated his wife as his successor in 
the civil government, his eldest son Judah in the 
high-priesthood. The latter is better known by 
his Greek name, Aristobulus. Availing himself 
of the support of the Sadducees, and of a national 
sentiment against the appointment of a female 
ruler, he removed his mother from the throne 
without exciting any disturbance, and cast both 
her and all his brothers but one into prison. At 
once he assumed the title and dignity of king, 
though with so much hesitation that on Ins 
coins he ventured to call himself nothing more 
than Judah the high-priest, and associated the 
commonwealth of the Jews with himself as a 
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co-ordinate source of authority. But so far did 
he reverse the policy of the earlier Maccabees, 
that his patronage of Greek culture was almost 
unlimited, and his enemies among the people gave 
him the hated surname of " friend of the Greeks." 
In military genius and enterprise however he 
was faithful to the traditions of his house. In 
the general break-up of the Syrian kingdom, the 
old Arab race of the Itureans had established 
themselves in the north and north-east of Pales- 
tine, with their headquarters in or about Lebanon. 
For more than a hundred years they remained a 
quasi-independent kingdom, expanding or con- 
tracting their borders according to the strength 
of their neighbours, supplying distant kings with 
bodies of mercenaries whose skill as bowmen soon 
became world-wide. Against them Aristobulus 
undertook an expedition, which resulted in a 
large addition of territory to his kingdom. The 
record 1 of his exploits is that " he made war 
against Iturea, and added a great part of it to 
Judea, and compelled the inhabitants, if they 
would continue in that country, to be circum- 
cised." Whilst that statement does not admit 
of any interpretation to the effect that the 
Itureans were entirely vanquished and Judaised, 
it points almost certainly to the subjugation of 
1 Joseph us, Antiq. xiii. 11. 3. 
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Galilee. Over the southern portion of that province 
Hyrcanus had exercised an uncertain influence, and 
its population had continued to be predominantly 
Gentile. But now Aristobulus purged both of its 
divisions, and knit together the three great Pales- 
tinian provinces under the rule and in the practice 
of the religion of Jerusalem. 

Of the rest of the acts of Aristobulus, and 
especially of the domestic history of his short 
reign, it is not possible to speak with confidence. 
His complete breach with the Pharisees provided 
him with a number of unscrupulous enemies, 
amongst whom calumnies were not unlikely to 
arise. And the truth concerning him lies pro- 
bably somewhere between the two estimates, 
that have come respectively from Greek and from 
Jewish sources. By the former he is described as 
" a man of candour and of great modesty"; accord- 
ing to the latter 1 there was no cruelty or treason 
from which he was disposed to shrink. His 
mother died in prison, possibly of age and grief ; 
but her death was attributed to starvation, which 
her son is said to have commanded. His brother 
Antigonus, to whom he had given a place next 

1 Jos. Antiq. xiii. 11. 2, 3. The former statement is made by 
Josephus on the authority of a quotation by Strabo from Tima- 
genes. Josephus himself, both in the place cited and in Wars, 
i. 3. 1-6, is the authority for the latter statement. 

9 
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himself in the kingdom, was assassinated; and a 
Story was spread, which made the king responsible 
for the murder. His suspicions, it was rumoured, 
had been excited by reports that Antigonus was 
intriguing to secure the supreme power; and to 
test his brother's sincerity, Aristobulus ordered him 
to attend the court unanntd, commanding the guard 
meanwhile to put him to death if he came in arms. 
The messenger was persuaded by those who were 
plotting the ruin of Antigonus to alter the message 
into a summons to appear in the full and beautiful 
armour which he had lately secured. Antigonus 
obeyed, and was killed in one of the passages of 
the citadel. When tidings of the deed were -com- 
municated to the king, his anguish brought on a 
violent haemorrhage, which accelerated his death. 
His reign had lasted little more than a year, and 
closed in bloodshed and fear. The area and the 
influence of his kingdom amongst outside nations 
weie extended ; but within the strife of factions had 
become more bitter. The ruler valued his kingship 
more highly than his priesthood, and gathered about 
him a company of Sadducees, who appropriated all 
the principal offices in the church and in the state. 
Meanwhile the anger of the baffled Pharisees was 
growing hot, and the foundation of the throne was 
no longer the good-will of the nation, but the dis- 
cipline and devotion of the king's standing army. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ALEXANDER JANN.EUS, 104-78 B.C. 

UPON" the death of Aristobulus, his childless 
widow, who is known sometimes by her 
Jewish name of Salome and sometimes by her 
Greek name of Alexandra, released his three 
brothers from prison, and secured the succession 
of the eldest of them both to the throne and to 
the high -priesthood. His Hebrew name was 
Jonathan, abbreviated into Jannai, which again 
has been Latinised into Jannseus; though he 
appears to have preferred to be called by his 
Greek name of Alexander. By his father, who 
loved him least of all his sons, he had been sent 
into Galilee to be brought up, probably that he 
might be as much out of sight as possible, if not 
from still more sinister motives. At the time of 
his brother's death, he was twenty-two years of 
age, ambitious and full of vigour, given to 
pleasure, an heir of the passion for war that 
was common to his house, but not highly skilled 
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in its arts. With but little delay he took in 
marriage his brother's widow Alexandra, unde- 
terred by the stringent rule that a high priest 
must marry none but a virgin. It was signifi- 
cant of the way in which he regarded his offices, 
the priesthood as merely an incidental append- 
age to the crown ; and it would at once place 
the national party, notwithstanding Alexandra's 
attachment to it, in an attitude of suspicion, if 
not of hostility. 

But the earlier years of the reign of Jannrcus 
were too fully occupied with external wars for 
the quarrels amongst the civil factions to come to 
a head. As soon as he had established his ow T n 
authority beyond the fear of rivalry, by the 
murder of the only one of his brothers who 
seemed indisposed to adopt the life of a private 
citizen, and probably also by some kind of favour 
to Simon ben Shetach, who was one of the leaders 
of the Pharisees and his own brother-in-law, he 
set out upon an expedition against Ptolemais, the 
only maritime town except Gaza that had not 
submitted to Jerusalem. In the disintegration 
of the Syrian kingdom this town had become 
practically independent ; and its special attrac- 
tions in the eyes of Jannaeus would be both its 
value as a seaport, and the presence in it of a 
considerable colony of Jews. At first his mercen- 
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aries were completely successful, and the place 
was straitly besieged. But the inhabitants of 
Ptolemais appealed for help to Ptolemy Lathurus 
who had been driven from the throne of Egypt 
by his mother Cleopatra, and was now ruling in 
Cyprus. Ptolemy readily listened to their pro- 
mises, and hastened with a great army to their 
rescue. As he approached, Jannaeus raised the 
siege, withdrew into his own country, and opened 
negotiations with Ptolemy. The latter consented 
eagerly, on the offer of a large sum of money, to 
co-operate with Jannaeus, expecting that in return 
the routes to Egypt would be opened for him. But 
when he heard that Jannaeus was also in treaty 
with Cleopatra, he angrily broke off the negotia- 
tions, and led his forces in pursuit of the Jews, 
plundering Galilee as he traversed it. The two 
armies met near the Jordan at Asophon, the site 
of which has not yet been precisely determined, 
the Jews on the east bank and Ptolemy on the 
west. The mercenaries of Jannaeus were the 
better equipped, but in generalship and courage 
the advantage lay with those of Ptolemy. The 
latter were allowed to pass the river unhindered, 
in the hope that afterwards they would have no 
means of escape. After long fighting the Jews 
appeared to be gaining the mastery, when 
Ptolemy brought up his reserves, and the Jews, 
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having exhausted theirs, were utterly discomfited. 
The number of the slain is variously stated at 
thirty and at fifty thousand ; and " as for the rest," 
says Josephus (Antiq. xiii. 12. 5), " they were part 
of them taken captives, and the other part ran 
away to their own country." The hired army 
melted quickly away, and Jannseus was left alone 
with his household guard to stem the tide of inva- 
sion before which his country was now defenceless. 

Ptolemy proceeded to wreak his vengeance 
upon Judea. Avoiding Jerusalem, he over-ran 
the country, sparing neither women nor children, 
but inflicting upon them cruelties of such extra- 
ordinary horror as would in his opinion inspire 
every one with terror. But when Cleopatra, 
according to the terms of her alliance with 
Janna?us, led a fleet and a great army to his 
help, Ptolemy suddenly changed his plans. He 
left a part of his forces in Palestine to resist 
Cleopatra, and with the rest pressed forward 
into Egypt, hoping in his mother's absence to 
recover his crown. Both of his enterprises failed. 
Driven back from Egypt, he was unable to hold 
his conquests in Palestine, and retired again to 
his little kingdom of Cyprus. 

Cleopatra was now mistress of Palestine, and 
was advised by some of the enemies of the Jews 
to unite again that country with her own. But 
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she 'could not afford to despise the menaces of her 
ablest generals, or to alienate the strong Judeau 
party in Egypt. It appears, indeed, to have been 
mainly by the help of the latter that she had 
succeeded in dethroning her son, and in defending 
herself against his repeated plots and attacks. 
When her chief commander in Palestine, Ananias, 
sou of Onias, heard of the scheme, he protested 
against the contemplated breach of faith with his 
kinsman in Judea, and represented the Egyptian 
Jews as sure to regard any humiliation inflicted 
upon the head of their nation as dishonour done 
to themselves. The result was that Cleopatra 
renounced the idea of annexing the country, 
entered into an alliance of mutual assistance 
with Jannams, and after re-establishing his 
authority, returned to Egypt. 

Even before Cleopatra finally left Palestine, 
Jannaeus seems to have been strong enough to 
renew his expeditions against the cities he coveted 
to punish or to possess. Gadara on the Lake of 
Galilee, Amatha north of Jabbok, Eaphia in the 
land of the Philistines, yielded to him in turn. 
But his chief object was to recover Gaza, and to 
avenge on its people their appeal for help to 
Ptolemy. After a siege that lasted for nearly a 
year, he was admitted into the city (96 B.C.), 
through the treason of one of its officers, and his 
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soldiers were let loose upon its helpless inhabit- 
ants. So stubborn was the resistance of the men of 
Gaza, that in every street the fight was renewed ; 
and when further struggle seemed hopeless, the 
bravest with their own hands slew their wives 
and children in order to save them from slavery. 
Before the siege, the town was one of the busiest 
and most prosperous in Palestine ; afterwards, it 
was little better than a huge ruin, in which fire 
and spoliation had done their worst. 

After the conquest of Gaza, Jannaeus gave him- 
self a short breathing-time from warfare ; but in 
his own capital he neither sought to conciliate 
his subjects, nor was able to suppress their mur- 
murings. His occupations and his policy separated 
him ever more completely from the Pharisees, 
whose influence amongst the people continually 
increased. If later traditions are to be followed, 
Simon ben Shetach availed himself of his relation- 
ship to the queen on the one hand and to the 
Pharisees on the other, to oppose and harass the 
Sadducees, and to exalt himself as the rival of the 
king in actual power in the state. The rabbinical 
legends make him their hero; and though the 
historical element in them is particularly small, it 
is a just criticism, that they exhibit in a fair light 
the peculiar morals and manners of the popular 
form of Judaism. They glorify a man whom they 
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represent as over-reaching the king by craft, as 
trifling with the truth, as availing himself of the 
protection of a safe-conduct to be insolent. Con- 
ceit takes many shapes, and has been known to 
run to great lengths ; but it is not easy to imagine 
a large class of men mistaking one of its most 
curious developments, as they did, for virtue. 
"Wherefore hast thou taken thy place between 
the king and the queen ? " the king is represented 
as asking Simon ; from whom he received the 
ridiculous reply, "Because it is written in the 
Book of Sirach, Exalt wisdom, and it will exalt 
thee among princes." Whether the morality of 
these legends be that of Simon or that of the men 
who honoured their teaching as well-nigh divine, 
it is not a morality that will carry off every 
advantage in comparison with that of ancient 
Greece or Eome. And if Simon had not been a 
more sensible man than he is described, he would 
not have been likely to have long survived the 
prompt and rough justice of a military court. 

The real cause of the civil dissensions, that now 
began to break out into act, is to be found in the 
incompatibility between Judaism and the sovereign 
policy of the later Maccabees. Even in a rude 
state of civilisation, military bishops have rarely 
proved palatable for long; and a fighting high 
priest must have been an offence in the eyes of 
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every Pharisee. Their theories admitted, and 
even required, that the high priest should be 
royal in dignity, if not the actual head of the 
state ; but the subordination of the priestly duties 
to the regal, the warrior's scorn of the scruples 
that attached to the former if they kept him from 
the battle or interfered with his preparations, 
could not be tolerated with patience. The pious 
should perhaps be incapable of resentment, which 
however began to show itself in threatening forms 
amongst the Pharisees against the king. "When, 
at the Feast of Tabernacles (95 B.C.), he was 
standing at the altar ready to sacrifice, and the 
courts were filled with people carrying palm- 
branches and citrons, according to the rules of the 
festival, an insurrectionary spasm passed through 
them, and they pelted the priest with the citrons. 
Insulting cries followed, such as his father had 
once heard, that he was tainted by descent from 
a captive, and therefore disqualified by statute for 
the priesthood. Nor did the riot terminate until 
Janmeus called his foreign mercenaries to his aid, 
and the precincts of the temple were covered with 
the slain. To prevent any similar disorder in the 
future, a palisade of wood was carried round the 
court of the priests, within which the Sadducean 
celebrants could officiate in security with what 
carelessness they pleased. The people and the 
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Pharisees were cowed; but their rage did not 
become less deep or vigilant, whilst it waited for 
a better opportunity. 

The apparent tranquillity that followed encour- 
aged Jannseus to set out upon another of the 
military expeditions in which he delighted. Rais- 
ing fresh levies from Pisidiaand Cilicia,he crossed 
the Jordan into Moab and Gilead, and made the 
people tributary, though he does not seem to have 
attempted to force Jewish ordinances upon them. 
Proceeding against Obedas, who is styled (Jos. 
Antiq. xiii. 13. 5) king of the Arabians (by which 
is probably meant king of the Nabateans), his 
impetuosity involved him in a crushing defeat. 
His army was allured by Obedas into a narrow 
valley, and when the soldiers were crowded to- 
gether, and unable either to fight or to flee, Obedas 
hurled against them his immense troops of camels, 
and thus annihilated the Jewish army. Jannseus 
barely managed to escape with his life ; and when 
he reached Jerusalem as a fugitive, his prestige 
and the principal part of his resources were gone, 
and the people rose up against him in a revolt, 
which was not entirely quelled after a civil war 
of six years' duration (9-4-89 B.C.). 

The events of those six years it is impossible to 
narrate in detail. Josephus, as though ashamed 
of them, passes them over in a sentence or two, 
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and says 1 little more than that "in the several 
battles that were fought on both sides, Jannseus 
slew not fewer than fifty thousand of the Jews." 
Auxiliaries were hired by each party ; but while 
the king could rely upon the support of the 
wealthy Sadducees, whose interests were identified 
with his own, and could control the treasures of 
the temple as well as the revenue of the state, 
the Pharisees must have been deficient alike in 
money and in effective leadership. From the 
neighbouring nations but little help could be 
obtained, just as but little interference was to be 
feared. Egypt, if not rendered neutral by the 
divided attachments of its own Jewish population, 
would probably be disposed to sustain Jannaeus. 
The Kabatean king was bribed into neutrality by 
the re-surrender of the trans-Jordanic provinces, 
of which he had been deprived. And it was only 
amongst the various pretenders to the Syrian 
throne that the national party could look for 
alliances ; whilst whatever help they secured in 
that way would be hesitating and easily diverted. 
Their main hope lay in the possible inability 
of the king to recover his personal influence ; 
and rather than submit again quietly to his 
rule, they braced themselves to suffer what- 

1 Wars, i. 4. 3 ; the reference in the Antiquities, xiii. 13. 5, 
is even more scanty. 
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fver resistance involved, and were even prepared 
to die. 

At the close of the six years (89 B.C.), the king 
was weary of the constant strife, and sought to 
close it by conciliation. But the Pharisees inter- 
preted his clemency as a sign of weakness, and 
responded to it in a spirit of embittered obstinacy. 
When he asked them to state the conditions of 
peace, they replied that the first was his own 
death ; and, rejecting all terms, they opened com- 
munications with Demetrius III. Eucserus, who at 
that time (88 B.C.) was ruling from Damascus 
over a part of Syria. To Demetrius the proposal 
of alliance was welcome enough, as it came at a 
moment when his rivals were not openly disturbing 
him, and seemed to offer a good chance of extend- 
ing his dominions to the sea and to the borders of 
Egypt. Entering the country with a large army, 
especially strong in cavalry, he was joined by the 
insurgent Jews, and near Shechem the forces of 
JannaBus met him. In composition each side 
differed but little from the other ; and in very few 
battles has the sentiment of nationality played a 
less part. The mercenaries in both armies were 
chiefly Asiatic Greeks; Jews from neighbouring 
quarters of Jerusalem found themselves now 
arrayed one against another. At first, efforts were 
made by the generals, Demetrius to seduce the 
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Greeks from their allegiance, and Janmeus to 
divert the Jews from their treason. When how- 
ever the latter refused to abate their rage, and the 
former to break their pledges, an engagement took 
place, in which both sides suffered great losses. 
The superiority in cavalry gave Demetrius the 
advantage, and after the majority of the mercen- 
aries of Janna?us had been slain, the king himself 
withdrew into the mountains of Ephraim, where 
the remnant of his followers were safe from pursuit. 

But the final issue of the conflict was not to the 
favour of Demetrius. Xo sooner was he successful 
than a large body of the Jews, amounting according 
to report to six thousand men, deserted him. They 
are said to have done so out of pity for the plight of 
Jannreus ; but it is more probable that they began 
to perceive the dangers to their country if Deme- 
trius was permitted to crush the Sadducean party. 
Whatever their desire for the humiliation of their 
high priest, they were not disposed to place them- 
selves again under the yoke of Syria. The fears of 
Demetrius magnified the number of the deserters, 
and, imagining that Jannaeus was already strong 
enough to resist him, and that his own enterprise 
had become hopeless, he withdrew from Judea, and 
hastened to return to his own country. 

Jannaeus at once proceeded to subdue such of 
the Pharisees as still refused obedience. Driving 
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them from place to place, everywhere relentless 
in their punishment, he at length found the 
leaders of the rebellion shut up in the town of 
Bethome, the exact situation of which can only 
be conjectured. There they were soon obliged to 
surrender, and the king returned to Jerusalem 
carrying them in his train. The penalty he 
devised for them may well rank amongst the 
worst cruelties in history, and some of its inci- 
dents go far to justify the sternness with which 
the party had declined to treat with a priest so 
totally unfit in morality for his duties. He made 
a great feast for his mistresses " in the sight of all 
the city " (Jos. Aritiq. xiii. 14. 2), and as one part of 
the entertainment he had some eight hundred of the 
rebels crucified within the view of his guests ; and 
before death released them from their sufferings, 
their wives and children were slain before their 
eyes. It was a horrible deed, and it struck terror 
into the hearts of the rest of his enemies. At 
nightfall, to the number of eight thousand, they 
fled southwards to Egypt, or eastwards across the 
Jordan, and hid themselves in exile as long as 
Jannseus lived. Never again during his reign was 
the kingdom vexed with civil war. The Pharisees 
were effectually cowed, and thenceforth assented 
with scowls to what they did not venture to resist. 
The cessation of the eivil strife left the king at 
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liberty to indulge again his passion for military 
enterprise. The prolonged dissensions had so weak- 
ened him, that his neighbours were disposed to 
regard his country as a convenient battlefield for 
the settlement of their own disputes, and his first 
business was to restore their fears. The most power- 
ful of the Syrian claimants was then Antiochus 
XII. Dionysus, and his ambitions were in conflict 
with those of Aretas, king of the ISTabateans. The 
former in an expedition against the latter selected 
the route from Joppa through Judea. Jannreus 
endeavoured to hinder him by entrenching him- 
self in elaborate defences near Joppa, Dionysus 
set the defences on fire, ignored the armed 
menaces of Jannaeus, and marched across Judea 
against Aretas. Aretas pretended to retreat be- 
fore him, until the Syrian army was drawn into 
a convenient place for attack. In the battle 
that followed, Antiochus himself fell, and such of 
his followers as escaped the sword fled in con- 
fusion to Cana of Galilee, where supplies failed 
them, and the greater part perished from famine. 

Aretas at once transferred the seat of bis 
government to Damascus, where he was wel- 
comed by a large part of the citizens ; and with 
as little delay as possible he invaded Judea. 
Jannseus met him at Adida, a place which com- 
manded the road between Joppa and Jerusalem, 
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and was defeated, but persuaded Aretas to with- 
draw upon terms which almost certainly included 
the concession of various districts or towns to 
the east of the Jordan. Between the recognised 
territory of Aretas and that which owned allegiance 
to Jerusalem, there seems to have been a borderland 
of uncertain extent, regarded by both kings alike 
as a fair field for the enterprise of either. In 
this debateable ground, during a period of three 
years, Jannseus won a series of successes. He 
compelled city after city to submit to Jewish 
rule, and in most cases also to Jewish rites. 
There was yet no power sufficiently strong to 
check him, except that of the Nabateans, between 
whom however and the Jews there were tradi- 
tional ties of friendship. Syria was in her death- 
throes ; and Rome, though steadily advancing, had \ 
not yet come near enough to interfere. Such an 
opportunity of extending the Jewish sovereignty 
had not been known since the rise of Assyria, 1 
and was never to recur again. Jannseus availed 
himself of it to make his kingdom nearly as wide 
as that of David. When in 81 B.C. he returned 
to Jerusalem, he was welcomed with honour and 
joy by the people, who forgot for a time the 
atrocities he had inflicted upon the Pharisees in 
the memory of the exploits by which he had 

magnified the Jewish name. 

10 
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In age he had now reached the prime of his 
life, but his health had been undermined, partly 
perhaps by the toils of his many campaigns, but 
more seriously by the unbecoming habits that 
dishonoured his priesthood. A fit of hard drink- 
ing brought on an intermittent fever, which his con- 
stitution was too shattered to be able to shake off. 
But with his warlike spirit untamed, for three years 
more he passed from fortress to fortress, or threw 
himself in haste across the Jordan, to quell the 
disorders that were constantly arising in those 
disturbed districts. The two great castles, deemed 
impregnable, of Alexandrion and Machserus were 
built by him to command the country ; and from 
them, or from his father's citadel of Hyrcanion, 
he sallied forth to repress any outbreak, and to 
maintain the king's peace amongst his turbulent 
subjects. In one of these expeditions against a 
town that had revolted, his weak body sank 
beneath its exertions, and in 78 B.C. he died at 
the age of forty-nine, after a reign of twenty- 
seven years. 

It is not difficult to imagine the general condi- 
tion of the Jewish people at the close of the reign 
of Jannseus, though few precise particulars have 
been preserved. In size the kingdom was larger 
than at any period since the Exile ; and the sur- 
rounding tribes, always apt to prove a thorn in 
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its side, were kept under effective restraint. Nor 
were the subject cities allowed to retain their own 
religion, or to act as centres for the spread of 
Greek culture. With few, if any, exceptions, 
they were compelled to adopt Jewish manners 
and modes of thought, and to associate themselves 
integrally in belief and worship with Jerusalem. 
The penalty for refusal was destruction; for 
Jannseus, notwithstanding his quarrel with the 
Pharisees, was so far a Jew as to be unwilling to 
tolerate any other form of worship, or even to 
expose his own elsewhere to the perils of rivalry 
with others. Even if he was by desire and choice 
a despot, it is evident that in practice his autho- 
rity was not without constitutional restraints, 
though it is not possible to specify their nature 
and limits with precision. Matters of foreign 
policy, the control of the anny, and the civil 
administration of the state, seem to have been 
entirely in his hands, save for the indirect check 
arising from the free-speaking habits of the people 
of Jerusalem. Whilst the composition of the 
Sanhedrin was mainly Sadducean, it was unable 
to modify the tendency of the Jewish worship to 
excessive legalism and ritual exactness, inasmuch 
as a compensation for the laxity of the central 
authority was found in the extreme devotion of 
the people to the Pharisees. So unbending and 
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powerful were the latter, that, even after their 
leaders had been killed or driven into exile, they 
were strong enough to compel the king to consult 
their wishes, and even probably to admit them form- 
ally into his counsels. It is more than likely that 
at his death the Pharisaic element in the Sanhedrin 
was, if not numerically large, vigorous in its zeal, 
increasing in authority, and able through its 
thoroughness to outweigh the massive indifference 
of the Sadducees. A minority that has made up 
its mind, and is not over-scrupulous as to means, 
can generally succeed in wearing out the resist- 
ance of a languor that cares for other things, but 
chiefly loves its own ease. 

The traditions relating to Simon ben Shetach 
on the one hand, and to the negligence of the 
priests on the other, are a sufficient indication of 
the state of morals. All parties alike clung to 
the Jewish name, were ready to impose it by 
force upon others, and to die for it themselves ; 
but in their cases there can hardly be said to 
have been any conspicuous connection between 
religion and morality. The private life of the 
high priest will not bear the least scrutiny, and 
his subordinates were not likely as a body to 
renounce his example. In scattered and silent 
hearts, the Messianic hope lingered as an inspira- 
tion to virtue and piety ; but in the bulk of the 
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nation it seems to have become little more than 
either a useful figure of speech or a bond of 
national pride. The holiness of the people con- 
sisted rather in its ceremonial exactness, than in 
those qualities of heart and spirit to which the 
term is more fitly applied. 

Of its general prosperity, the ease with which 
the country bore the cost of long wars and 
recovered from great disasters is an evidence. 
From its control of important trade-routes, from 
the spoil of captured cities, from its own enter- 
prise and industry, it derived resources with 
which it both enriched itself and maintained 
large bodies of mercenaries. But the times were 
times of violence and blood-shedding ; and if the 
cords of Jerusalem were lengthened, its people 
were not permitted to find it " a quiet habitation." 
A king delighting in war, authorities contending 
for the mastery, mean peril and woe for the 
citizen, whatever the distance to which the 
boundaries of his country are pushed. 



CHAPTEE XIT. 

ALEXANDRA, 78-69 B.C. 

¥HEX Jannseus lay dying at the siege of 
Bagaba, his wife is reported to have asked 
him with weeping, " To whom dost thou leave me 
and my children, who are destitute of other sup- 
ports.and this when thou knowest how much ill-will 
thy nation bears thee ? " Of the king's reply two 
accounts in substantial agreement have been pre- 
served. The more vivid one (Sota, 22b) puts into his 
lips the counsel : " Fear neither the Pharisees nor 
their opponents, but fear the hypocrites who pretend 
to be Pharisees, whose deeds are those of Zimri, who 
claim a reward like that of Phinehas." But in the 
more explicit one (Jos. Antiq. xiii. 15. 5) he re- 
commends the queen to conceal his death from the 
soldiers untjl the city was taken, and then to return 
in triumph to Jerusalem. There she was to call 
the leaders of the Pharisees together, to show them 
the king's body and offer it to them to treat as they 
pleased, and to pledge herself to do nothing in the 
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affairs of the kingdom without consulting them. 
A curious statement was added — curious in the 
knowledge it shows of the tastes of a crowd and 
of the arts of popular agitators — " The Pharisees 
have great authority amongst the Jews, both to do 
hurt to such as they hate, and to bring advantage 
to those to whom they are friendly, for they are 
then believed best of all by the multitude when 
they speak any severe thing against others, though 
it be only out of envy at them." 

Whether such advice was actually given or not, 
it indicates the course which the queen actually 
took. Apart from her husband's suggestion, her 
family ties, and especially the influence of her 
brother, would dispose her to favour the Pharisees. 
In return they honoured her husband with a funeral 
of unusual magnificence, and so conciliated the 
people, who seem never to have considered the 
queen as sharing the responsibility for the policy 
and cruelties of Jannams, that Alexandra began her 
reign amidst universal good- will. Of her two sons, 
the elder, Hyrcanus, a weak and harmless man, 
was appointed to succeed his father in the high- 
priesthood; and the younger, Aristobulus, who was 
as active and ambitious as his brother was indolent, 
was compelled to remain in private life. Alex- 
andra herself by the will of her husband became 
queen, and her accession was too strongly supported 
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by the national party to be contested by the 
Sadducees. 

It is characteristic of Alexandra's policy that, 
whilst she interfered but little in the internal 
administration of her kingdom, its external rela- 
tionships were most carefully watched and guarded. 
Josephus describes her( Wars,\. 5. 2) as "a sagacious 
woman in the management of great affairs, intent 
always upon gathering soldiers together, so that she 
increased the army by one half, till her own nation 
became powerful at home and terrible to foreign 
potentates." Not only did she leave the country as 
large as she found it, but, partly by her own wisdom, 
partly by distant diversions that w T ere unwittingly 
made by others in her favour, she succeeded, except 
upon two occasions, in preserving an honourable 
peace through the whole of her reign. 

On the first occasion she sent an expedition 
under her son Aristobulus against Damascus. 
That city seems to have been suffering again from 
the rival ambitions of the claimants to the Syrian 
crown, and it is not unlikely that a section of its 
citizens were anxious to secure the protection of 
the Jewish queen. The expedition apparently 
encountered but few difficulties, and Aristobulus 
soon returned to Jerusalem without having had 
any opportunity of distinguishing himself. The 
danger on the second occasion was much greater, 
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and was averted with less honour. Tigranes, kin« 
of Armenia, after occupying a large part of Syria, 
began to threaten Judea, and laid siege to Ptole- 
rnais. The queen in alarm sent ambassadors to 
him with large presents, which were received with 
courtesy. But it is not probable that any gifts 
and promises would have prevented him from 
marching against so rich a city as Jerusalem, had 
not the Romans taken advantage of his absence 
to invade his own country of Armenia, and made 
it necessary for him to hasten home to its defence. 
No small part in the successes of the later 
Maccabees must be ascribed, not to the intrinsic 
strength of their nation, but to this gradual advance 
of the Eomans, checking the enterprise of Syria on 
the one hand and of Egypt on the other, deterring 
either from aggression by the knowledge that the 
insatiable legions were watching in the rear. The 
time was now almost come, when the eagles would 
find their way across the frontiers of Judea itself, 
and the period of its independence would finally 
close. 

But whilst Alexandra was thus able to maintain 
her own against encroachment, and, notwithstand- 
ing her large army, to accumulate money in her 
fortresses, her domestic policy was a reversal of that 
of her predecessors. The best authority for the his- 
tory of her reign states in one place (Jos. Antiq 
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xiii. 16. 2) that whilst she had the name of .regent the 
Pharisees had the authority, and in another ( Wars, 
i. 5. 2) that " while she governed other people, the 
Pharisees governed her." Her elder son had been 
chosen for the high-priesthood specifically on the 
ground that " he cared not to meddle with politics, 
and permitted the Pharisees to do everything." As 
long as his mother lived, he was simply a puppet 
in the hands of those to whom she deputed her 
authority; and his influence upon the course of 
events was even less than the consideration that 
was shown him. The higher ranks of the priest- 
hood were thus deserted by their natural leader, 
and powerless to stem the Pharisaic reaction, 
upon which for a time the devotion of the queen 
and the support of the people would permit no 
restraint. 

Of this reaction some of the details are pre- 
served in the rabbinical traditions, which however 
are not always as full and free from perplexity as 
could be desired. In some instances it may be 
that later regulations are confused with earlier; 
but the account may be accepted as on the whole 
substantially correct, and it throws a little light 
upon the practice and customs of the period. 
The function of leading spirit in the reaction 
may without hesitation be attributed to Simon 
ben Shetach, the brother of the queen, the head 
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and organiser of the party of opposition during her 
husband's reign. So important was the part which 
he played, that a later Pharisaic writer (Taanith, 
23a) associates his name with that of the queen, 
and even gives the former precedence,in his fanciful 
description of the marvellous prosperity that was 
supposed to have multiplied in their time even the 
fruitfulness of the soil. " In the days of Simon 
ben Shetach and of Queen Salome," so the legend 
runs, " rain fell on the eve of the Sabbath, so that 
the corns of wheat were as large as kidneys, the 
barley corns as large as olives, and the lentils 
like golden denarii." The provoking statement is 
added that specimens were preserved, " in order to 
show future generations what sin entails." But, 
in the absence of the evidence of eye-witnesses, it 
is not easy to forget that earlier Jewish literature 
contains a reference by way of figure to kidneys of 
wheat, or that the orientation of fact is a mental 
process of which instances are not unknown even 
amongst later historians of the Church. 

The first necessity, for in its absence no legal 
effect could be given to Pharisaic wishes, was to 
purge the Sanhedrin of its Sadducean leaven, or 
at least to transfer to the other party the supe- 
riority in influence and numbers. Next to the 
high priest in rank, but sometimes greater in 
actual power, was the president of the council. 
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The post was one the right of nomination to which 
seems to have belonged to the high priest; and the 
qualifications consisted not so much in statesman- 
ship or in administrative skill, as in acquaintance 
with the minutise of the traditional interpretation 
and application of the Jewish law. "Whoever held 
it, provided that the state of public affairs did not 
admit of acute quarrels amongst scholars, might 
rely upon the revering support of the scribes and 
lawyers, the extreme section of the Pharisaic 
party, and through them upon the favour of the 
people. Why Simon ben Shetach did not secure 
at once his own appointment, it is possible to 
conjecture but not to determine. He may have 
wished to keep himself at leisure for a more active 
superintendence of the general affairs of the 
country than the duties of that office in a time of 
transition would allow, or to popularise his reforms 
by the approval of a lawyer whose decisions would 
be beyond question. But, whatever his motive, 
he persuaded his party of the supreme fitness of 
Judah ben Tabbai, who was then living in Alex- 
andria in the possession of the highest reputation 
for Jewish learning. To Judah therefore was sent 
an invitation, which is said to have assumed the 
following affected but flattering form: "From me, 
Jerusalem, the holy city, to thee, Alexandria : my 
spouse dwells with thee: I am forsaken." The 
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dignified but laborious post was at once accepted 
by Judah, who hastened to Jerusalem. In asso- 
ciation with Simon ben Shetach, he succeeded so 
completely in removing the Sadducean abuses 
that had grown up during the previous reign, and 
in re-enforcing a strict observance of Judaism, 
that the two were long after honoured in Jewish 
literature with the special designation of the 
■ Eebuilders of the Law." Others received it, and 
hedged it about with safeguards; they found it 
neglected and in distress, lifted it out of the dust, 
placed upon it once more " the glory of the 
crown." 

Of the various reforms which they effected, 
those which, if least in real importance, would be 
most likely to touch the imagination of the people, 
related to religious worship and its mode of con- 
duct. The festival calendar appears to have been 
revised by the reintroduction of the days upon 
which national thanksgiving had been enjoined 
for memorable but half -forgotten deliverances; 
and in the celebration of the greater festivals little 
ceremonies were restored that had fallen into 
disuse through the ritual indifference of the Sad- 
ducees. In the course of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
for instance, it was an early practice at a certain 
stage of the proceedings to pour a libation of 
water upon the altar ; and an instance is recorded 
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of a tumult in the temple because an unnamed 
celebrant, possibly Jannasus himself, carelessly or 
contemptuously poured the libation upon the 
ground. The tumult however does not appear to 
have had the effect of making the priests more atten- 
tive to their duties. Judah not merely restored the 
little rite, but added to it such attractions and 
magnificence as gave it almost the central place 
in the festival. On the evening of the first day of 
the feast, the women's court was lighted up until 
the reflection in the sky could be seen from afar. 
Thereupon the people crowded to the temple, and 
all night through its services of praise were con- 
tinued. At daybreak a long procession set out, 
headed by the priests and heralded by the blasts 
of their trumpets, and when the fountain of Siloam 
was reached, a golden ewer was filled with water, 
and borne back with every solemnity and honour. 
The libation was made amidst the melody of all the 
musical instruments that were used in the temple, 
even the notes of the flute, which was reserved for 
occasions of special joy, making themselves heard. 
It may be inferred with confidence that in the 
same spirit of thoroughness, if not with the same 
amount of spectacular pomp, the reformers re- 
instated whatever other rites the Sadducees had 
selected for contempt. 

But Judah did not confine himself to works of 
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restoration. To him must probably be attributed 
the institution of the national half- holiday in 
August in connection with the bringing of wood 
to the temple for sacrificial purposes. It was 
pre-eminently the festival of the young, who soon 
turned it to further uses than those for which it 
was originally designed. The unbetrothed girls 
dressed themselves in white, and assembled in 
some convenient glade, where they danced and 
sang their national songs. Around them gathered 
the young men, drawn by an irresistible attrac- 
tion, seizing the opportunity to exercise their 
choice ; until at length the festival became identi- 
fied throughout the country with the first pre- 
liminaries to marriage. At the same time Judali 
and Simon established in the larger towns a kind 
of high school for young men above the age of 
sixteen, and thus completed the provision for 
what would be considered at the time a full course 
of education. For girls the provision seems to 
have been at all times scanty ; their instruction, if 
not left entirely to their mothers, was carried on 
in later girlhood chiefly within the home. It was 
only in cases of special aptitude or resolution, that a 
father would guide a daughter, or a brother a sister, 
along the by-paths of Jewish lore. But on the 
other. hand very careful attention was paid in most 
cases to the education of the lads. In their earlier 
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youth the responsibility for their instruction rested 
upon their fathers, and was enforced in all like- 
lihood both by public opinion and by heavy 
ecclesiastical penalties. " Thou shalt teach" these 
commandments, so runs the law (Deut. vi. V), 
"diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up." A long time however 
cannot have elapsed before it became necessary to 
provide for cases of fatherless children and children 
of negligent parents. "When these could no longer 
be dealt with by means of private philanthropy, 
they appear to have been met by charging one 
of the officers of the synagogue with the duty 
of superintending, if not of actually conducting, 
the education of the young. But there are no 
reasons for supposing that any national arrange- 
ments had been made for continuing such instruc- 
tion beyond a very early age and a very limited 
range of subjects. There would be then, as in every 
age, masters who attracted disciples, but both the 
teaching and the discipleship were voluntary and 
independent of direct ecclesiastical supervision. 
The schools of Judah may be regarded as the 
first general attempt on the part of the nation to 
encourage rabbinical scholarship, and to draw 
youths of promise to professional careers. Neither 
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the method nor the course of instruction is likely 
to commend itself greatly to educational experts, 
the former resulting chiefly in the development of 
the memory, and the latter being confined to the 
law and its interpretation ; but the reform was" 
nevertheless of the utmost importance for Judaism, 
and its defects were not due to any lack of sagacity 
or patriotism on the part of its originators. 

Other measures adopted by Judah were designed 
to check the freedom of divorce, and to improve 
the conduct of trials in the law courts. To effect 
the former, he required, possibly with some excep- 
tions, that a divorced wife should receive from her 
husband a sum of money adequate to her support ; 
and thereby he brought to bear a strong motive 
to prevent men from repudiating their wives in 
sudden jealousy or anger. Before his time, the 
examination of witnesses was conducted in a 
most crude and unsatisfactory way. They were 
allowed to state merely the place where and the 
time when they had seen an alleged crime com- 
mitted; and cross-examination, if permitted at 
all, was strictly confined to those two particulars. 
Judah introduced a system, more closely resem- 
bling the present one. Every kind of detail was 
required, and the judge's examination was made 
of the most minute and searching character, in 
order that he might elicit any possible contra- 
il 
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diction in the evidence, and determine with 
accuracy the credibility of the witness. It was 
a change entirely in favour of the accused, 
especially in a time when faction strife was 
violent, and moral distinctions tended to be 
obscured. 

The wisdom, though not perhaps the immediate 
advantage, of another of Judah's changes is more 
questionable. Up to his day, the expenses of the 
temple, with its costly daily sacrifices, seem to 
have been met by voluntary contributions, often 
by princely munificence ; and it is probable, not- 
withstanding the uncertainty and fluctuations of 
such a revenue, that the Sadducees were indisposed 
to any change. But during the presidency of 
Judah the Sanhedrin decreed that thenceforth 
every adult Jew should pay towards the temple 
expenses an annual tax of not less than half a 
shekel (Is. 4d. nearly) The decision was accepted 
apparently with enthusiasm rather than by con- 
straint, owing possibly to the fervour of the national 
sentiment at a time when Jerusalem appeared to 
be again holding its own amongst the powers of 
the East. This early defeat of voluntaryism was so 
complete that no protests against the change have 
survived. From all the countries into which Jews 
had been scattered there set in a steady flow of 
tribute to the temple, until its annual revenue 
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largely exceeded its need, and its treasures became 
once more an attraction to the covetous and daring. 
Another effect of the change was to make the 
administration of the temple independent of the 
support of the wealthy class of the Sadducees. 
As long as the voluntary system prevailed, it was 
suicidal to alienate those who alone were com- 
petent to contribute largely ; but when a kind of 
poll-tax had been welcomed by the nation, every 
Sadducee could be excluded from the Sanhedrin 
with financial impunity, and the whole ecclesi- 
astical organisation of Judaism was rendered 
independent of their grace or generosity. 

The presidency of Judah ben Tabbai was 
brought to. an end by an incident which, if the 
tradition is to be followed, was considerably 
to his credit. It appears that, according to the 
Pharisaic code of .procedure, a single witness 
could neither establish an accusation, nor be 
punished for his unconfirmed testimony. Judah 
on one occasion was provoked to act upon the 
contrary usage, which was not without its advo- 
cates ; and when he was rebuked by Simon ben 
Shetach, he is said to have confessed his fault and 
resigned his office. On the whole, apart from his 
unswerving hostility to Sadducean ways and prin- 
ciples, his influence was exerted to the good of 
his country. His educational and social reforms 
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especially were in advance of his age; but it is 
difficult to say whether the idea of them originated 
with him, or he was called upon only to justify 
them by appropriate interpretations of the law. 

His successor was naturally Simon himself, 
whom tradition describes as of inflexible justice, 
and history shows to have oppressed the Sadducees 
beyond the last point of endurance. The story that 
he had to deal with the unusual crime of witchcraft, 
and for that offence sentenced eighty women to 
be executed at Ascalon, must be rejected, for the 
sufficient reason that Ascalon was outside his 
jurisdiction. It was a free city from before the 
beginning of the century, and was afterwards 
acknowledged as such by the Romans. He again 
is singled out as the hero of one of those Brutus 
stories, which occur with such regularity in the 
early records of most nations. Against his son, a 
charge, for which the penalty was death, is said to 
have been sustained by false witnesses. The son 
was led to execution, but on the way his appeals 
so moved the witnesses that they acknowledged 
the falseness of the evidence they had given. But 
when the judges were about to set him free, he 
called their attention to the perils that would 
arise if a judgment were thus reversed, and added 
to his father, " If you wish that the salvation of 
Israel should be wrought by your hand, consider 
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me but the threshold over which you must pass." 
The father sacrificed his son, and the son went to 
die, rather than impair the majesty of the law. 
The story is hardly probable in itself, on account 
of the inadequacy of the motives it represents at 
work ; but it serves at least to show with emphasis 
the honour in which Simon was held amongst his 
own party, and the kind of reputation he left 
behind him. 

It is unfortunate, in this as in several other cases, 
that almost the only available sources of informa- 
tion are themselves Pharisaic. From the party of 
the Sadducees scarcely any literature emanated, of 
which even the traces have been preserved ; and 
the way in which they regarded Simon's character 
and reforms can too often only be inferred from 
the hints or the anger of their enemies. But no 
testimony beyond that of human nature itself is 
necessary to show that they writhed under their 
increasing loss of power, their exclusion from the 
councils of the queen and from any share in the 
ecclesiastical or civil government of the state. 
Nor was the hatred of the Pharisees satisfied with 
this infliction upon them of the disabilities, which 
in some modern countries have been reputed to be 
the usual accompaniments of a change of adminis- 
tration. The Sadducees in their turn had to 
suffer from the envenomed resentment of those 
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whom they themselves had persecuted before. At 
the first opportunity their leaders were arraigned 
for their share in the slaughter of the Pharisees at 
Jannaeus 5 banquet, and several of them were put 
to death. "When others were threatened, and the 
Pharisees appeared to be aiming at nothing short of 
the entire extermination of the party, the Sadducees 
secured the protection of the queen's younger 
son Aristobulus, and frightened Alexandra into 
interposing for once on their behalf. They pleaded 
their old services in battle and the terror which their 
mere names aroused in the hearts of their country's 
enemies, and spoke of the strong temptation to 
transfer their allegiance to the king of the Xaba- 
teans, or to one of the petty rulers who were 
struggling for sovereignty in Syria. Aristobulus 
ventured to add vague hints that these suppliants 
were themselves chiefly to blame, inasmuch as 
they had put an ambitious woman upon the 
throne, though her sons were in the flower of their 
age. Alexandra, perplexed and in alarm, un- 
.willing to put any restraint upon the Pharisees, 
but not disposed to provoke an armed rebellion, 
or to lose the Sadducean nobles from her army 
and find them arrayed against her in battle, per- 
suaded them at length to leave Jerusalem, and 
placed them in command of all but her principal 
fortresses in the land. 
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Amidst these cares and dissensions the health 
of the aged queen soon "began to fail. In her 
seventy-third year she fell ill of a disease from 
which she was not likely to recover. Aristobulus 
immediately took measures to secure his own 
succession. To disarm suspicion, he left his 
family in Jerusalem, and proceeded to the north 
and north-east, where the Sadducean commandants 
placed the fortresses at his disposal. Their treasures 
enabled him to hire mercenaries ; and in the 
course of a few weeks he found himself at the 
head of a large army, and master of all the northern 
parts of the country. Alexandra threw his family 
into prison, but died (69 B.C.) before she could 
be persuaded to take any further steps to defend 
her kingdom. Josephus (Antiq. xiii. 16. 6) 
describes her as " a woman who showed no signs 
of the weakness of her sex," but yet left " the 
administration destitute of a proper support of 
great men." In her devotion to the Pharisees she 
forgot the duties of a sovereign, and her unwise 
partiality, weak whatever its relation to pious 
partisanship, led quickly to the downfall of her 
house and to the fresh and permanent subjection 
of her country. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HYRCANUS II., 69 B.C. | ARISTOBULUS II., 69-63 B.C. 

UPON the death of Alexandra, her elder son, 
Hyrcanus II., already high priest, assumed 
also the crown. But his brother Aristobulus 
continued his march upon Judea. Near Jericho 
the two armies met in a battle which, through 
the desertion of many of his brother's followers, 
was decided in favour of Aristobulus. Hyrcanus 
fled to Jerusalem, and shut himself up in the 
citadel of Antonia, holding his brother's family as 
hostages. His inactive disposition however soon 
made him willing to conclude peace upon terms 
which seemed to insure him a quiet life for the 
future. After reigning for three months, he 
transferred the sceptre and the high-priesthood 
to his brother, and consented to pass into the 
ranks of private citizenship on condition that he 
was undisturbed in the enjoyment of his immense 
fortune. 

From the readiness with which the Jews had 
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forsaken Hyrcanus for his brother, it may be 
inferred that the latter, notwithstanding his pro- 
tection of the Sadducees, had not become an 
object of serious dislike to their rivals. But 
whatever attempts he made to bring the two 
parties into accord were frustrated through the 
ambition of a family which soon managed, by 
means of .Roman support, to bring to an end the 
period of Maccabean ascendancy. Its founder 
was Antipater, whose descent was afterwards out 
of flattery traced back to the exiled Jews in 
Babylon, but who was almost certainly a man of 
distinction amongst the Idumeans whom Hyrcanus 
had forcibly converted to Judaism. By Jannreus 
he had been appointed governor of Idumea ; and 
in that office had amassed great wealth, and 
strengthened himself by close friendship with 
the free cities, and with the Nabateans, without 
arousing envy or suspicion in Jerusalem. His 
son, of the same name, appears to have succeeded 
to his dignities, and to have been endowed with 
an even larger measure of craft and vigour. Per- 
ceiving that his career would be much more likely 
to be circumscribed under Aristobulus than under 
Hyrcanus, he proceeded to plan and plot for the 
restoration of the latter. Many of the leading 
Jews joined him, in response to his plea that 
Aristobulus had ignored the prerogative of birth, 
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hoping possibly for the gratification of little spites 
and purposes of their own. Next he tried to 
work upon the fears of Hyrcanus, who at length 
was led to believe that his life was in danger, and 
fled for refuge to the court of Aretas, the king of 
the Nabateans. Aretas, on condition of receiving 
large grants of territory, covenanted to restore 
him to his throne. 

Aristobulus was unable to stand before the 
army that Aretas led into Judea. Defeated in 
the first battle, he was in his turn deserted by a 
large number of his soldiers, and retired with the 
remnant of his followers to the temple mount, 
where he was closely besieged. When the skill 
of the assailants failed, they are said (Jos. Antiq. 
xiv. 2. 1) to have resorted to other means, which 
do not seem to have been thought at all inconsist- 
ent with their zeal for the law. A certain Onias 
was sought out, who had secured for himself great 
fame as a rainmaker. He was brought to the 
camp of Hyrcanus, and told that, as by his 
prayers he had once put an end to drought, so by 
his prayers he must put an end to the resistance 
of the besieged. When all his protests were 
rejected, and he was compelled to speak, he 
turned to heaven, and prayed, " God, the King 
of the whole world, since those that stand now 
with me are Thy people, and those that are 
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besieged are also Thy priests, I beseech Thee that 
Thou wilt neither hearken to the prayers of those 
against these, nor bring to effect what these pray 
against those." The neutrality was unpalatable 
to the bystanders, who at once stoned the bold 
suppliant to death. Within the temple the supply 
of beasts for sacrifice failed ; and when the Pass- 
over (65 b c.) came, an arrangement was made, at 
the request of the besieged, by which it was 
agreed that upon the payment of an enormous 
price, a sufficient number should be driven in, 
The money was paid; but, according to one 
account, no animals were provided, and, according 
to another, a pig was substituted for a lamb. 
That act, which the Pharisees among the besieged 
may well have disclaimed, is supposed to have been 
the ground of the decree by which the Sanhedrin 
afterwards forbade the breeding of swine. A 
violent storm soon after, that ruined the crops 
and distressed the people with famine, was inter- 
preted as a sign of the Divine displeasure. 

The siege was terminated in a way which 
neither party at first expected, and which in its 
results was more disastrous to both than if they 
had been left to fight their quarrel out. In the 
course of his victorious expedition into Asia, 
Pompey detached Scaurus (65 B.C.) with instruc- 
tions to obtain the submission of Syria. When 
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he arrived at Damascus, he heard of the struggle 
for Jerusalem, and hastened to Judea. At its 
borders he was met by ambassadors from both 
brothers, each of whom offered him a large sum 
of money, and asked for his assistance. Scaurns, 
on the ground probably that the younger brother 
was the more competent both to resist him and to 
redeem his own promises, decided in favour of 
Aristobulus, and ordered Aretas to raise the siege. 
The king of the Nabateans did not venture to 
disobey, but withdrew across the Jordan, whither 
he was pursued by Aristobulus, who defeated and 
broke up his army. Scaurus returned to Damas- 
cus; and Aristobulus was again able to imagine 
that his sovereignty was undisputed, though 
already a significant change had taken place. 
He was king no longer by right of ability or of 
national good-will, but by the favour of Rome. 

His experience of the readiness of the Jews to 
desert in peril either himself or his brother, made 
Aristobulus eager to retain the favour which he 
had been fortunate enough to secure. And at the 
same time Hyrcanus and the people were aware 
that the decision of Rome had now become the 
hinge upon which their destinies turned. To 
Pompey Aristobulus had already sent a princely 
gift — a vine wrought in gold, with golden leaves 
and clusters. Pompey at once despatched this to 
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Rome, to be placed in the temple of Jupiter on 
the Capitol; and bade (63 B.C.) all who sought 
his arbitration to meet him at Damascus. From 
Judea came three embassies. Hyrcanus com- 
plained that his brother had deprived him of 
his birthright, and was " a man given to violence 
and disorder " (Jos. Antiq. xiv. 3. 2) ; Aristobulus 
pleaded his brother's incompetence ; and a section 
of the people, evidently consisting of Pharisees and 
their following, urged that no king at all should be 
appointed, but the ancient hierarchical constitu- 
tion restored. Pompey postponed decision until 
the close of his campaign against the Nabateans, 
when he proposed to visit Judea in person, and 
to settle its affairs. All parties meanwhile were 
strictly enjoined to keep the peace. 

But a change in Pompey's plan was produced 
through the indignation or the impatience of 
Aristobulus. Angry at the delay, he hastened 
back to his kingdom, and thus aroused the sus- 
picions of Pompey, who at once altered his route, 
and followed bim. On the frontiers of Judea, 
Pompey sent for Aristobulus, and commanded 
him to surrender all his fortresses. The king 
reluctantly obeyed, and retired to Jerusalem. 
Thither Pompey pursued him. The courage of 
Aristobulus now broke down entirely, and he 
came out to the camp, and promised even to yield 
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the city, and to submit himself to Pompey's will. 
But when the Romans endeavoured to take pos- 
session of it, the people of Jerusalem refused 
to admit them, or to recognise in any way the 
agreement which Aristobulus had made. Pompey 
immediately cast Aristobulus into prison, and 
gave orders for an assault upon Jerusalem. 
Within the city, counsels were now divided, the 
supporters of Aristobulus advocating resistance, 
those of Hyrcanus and Antipater submission. 
The latter so far prevailed that the gates were 
opened to Pompey ; but the former seized the 
temple mount, destroyed its connections with the 
city, and manned the fortifications on the north, 
which was the only side on which it was regarded 
as other than naturally impregnable. For three 
months the siege continued, until at length the 
Romans took advantage of the Sabbatical laws, 
and brought it to a close. By a curious distinc- 
tion, acts of actual defence are said to have been 
permitted on the Sabbath, acts of offence or 
even of hindrance of preparations for attack to 
have been forbidden. The Romans consequently 
were able on the Sabbath to push forward their 
battering-rams and to perfect their appliances for 
assault without any interference from the besieged. 
When at last a breach was made, they rushed 
through it on a Sabbath, massacred the priests 
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as they calmly proceeded with their duties at the 
altars, and did not cease from slaying until the 
ground was covered with the bodies of the dead. 
Twelve thousand Jews are said (Jos. Antiq. xiv. 
4. 4) to have fallen in the slaughter, but of the 
Romans very few. It was the end (63 B.C.) of the 
independence of Judea, which was thus attached 
as an insignificant addition to the Roman Republic 
during the consulship of Cicero, and possibly on 
the Day of Atonement itself. 
. In his re-settlement of the country, Pompey 
cannot fairly be charged with acting in a spirit of 
undue severity. He exercised a conqueror's right 
by penetrating into every part of the temple, 
but at the same time he propitiated the Jews by 
leaving its treasures untouched, and by arranging 
for the immediate resumption of its services. 
Such of the principal advocates of resistance as 
had survived the siege were executed; and rewards 
were distributed amongst those who had opposed 
it. The cities and territories added to Judea by 
the Maccabees were taken away, and made directly 
dependent upon the governor of the new Roman 
province of Syria. Over the narrow area left, 
differing but little in size from the ancient Judea, 
and cut off alike from the chief seaports and from 
official connection with the east of the Jordan, 
Hy rcanus was appointed high priest. The title 
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of king was refused him, but he was entrusted 
with the civil as well as the ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration of the country, in subordination however 
to the Soman governor of Syria. In the internal 
government of the state Pompey consequently 
made few changes ; and beyond the payment of a 
large sum of money, its vassalage to Rome was 
obscured and rendered as easy as possible, and its 
people were still allowed to imagine that they 
were ruled by a hierarch} r . When this new order 
of affairs had been established, Pompey appointed 
Scaur us to the governorship of Syria, and proceeded 
homewards through Asia Minor, settling his many 
conquests on the way. With him he took Aristo- 
bulus, with his two sons and two daughters, and 
crowds of Jewish captives, who were all reserved 
to grace the triumphal entry of their conqueror 
into Eome. 

The Jewish community in Rome can hardly 
have been founded by these prisoners, but their 
addition to it made it at once a subject of study 
or of sport to Roman writers, and a powerful 
factor in the political life of the city. Years 
before, the interests of finance or of trade must 
have brought to the metropolis Jewish settlers 
from Egypt and from the commercial centres 
of the East ; but though they seem to have lived 
together in a separate quarter of the city, they 
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appear also, probably through the want of religious 
teachers, to have lacked cohesion, until they 
were joined by the captives from Jerusalem. 
How soon they improved their organisation, and 
made their influence felt to the alarm of those 
who opposed them, may be inferred from the 
timorous manner and violent words (unless these 
are to be ascribed to rhetorical artifice) of Cicero, 
when in 59 B.C. he was defending a client against 
the charge of appropriating money collected for the 
temple. According to him {Pro Flacco), the entire 
race was to be regarded with suspicion and fear by 
whoever could not afford to scorn it. It had excited 
the hatred of the immortal gods, and its country 
was farmed out to the highest bidder ; and yet its 
people were everywhere, elbowing the freemen in 
the councils of Rome itself, already beginning to 
pluck the prizes of wealth and influence which 
its sons have not yet forgotten how to gather. 

The corruption of the later Maccabees and the 
decline of their dynasty appear to have modified;, 
in some circles at least, the prevailing Messianic 
conceptions. And in the extra-Biblical literature 
of the Jews, particularly in songs and psalms that 
were fashioned upon ancient types, the righteous- 
ness of the coming king is contrasted more and 
more with the iniquity of such rulers as Judea 
had recently known, and emphasis is laid upon 
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the moral force by which the future sovereign 
would reign. The collection of the so-called 
" Psalms of the Pharisees " belongs probably to 
the next period ; but if so, it must have been in 
this period that their use began to extend, and 
interest in them to be excited. Henceforth Mes- 
sianic idealisation ceases as a rule to travel in the 
direction of the known conditions of monarchy, 
but begins to contrast them, whilst holding as 
firmly as ever to the idea of monarchy itself. 
To some extent it is the spirit of the old prophets 
reviving again. Once more the people were urged 
by some of their godly leaders to think of their 
Messiah, as of old, "He himself also is pure 
from sin, so that he may rule a mighty people, 
and rebuke princes and overthrow sinners by the 
might of his word. And he shall not faint all 
his days, because he leaneth upon his God ; for 
God shall cause him to be mighty through the 
spirit of holiness. In holiness shall he lead them 
all, and there shall be no pride among them that 
any should be oppressed. Blessed are they that 
shall be in those days ; for they shall see the 
goodness of the Lord which he shall bring to pass 
for the generation that cometh, to direct every 
man in the works of righteousness, to stablish 
them all in the fear of the Lord." (Pss. Sol. xvii. 
41, 42, 46 ; xviii. 7, 9.) 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PKIESTHOOD OF HYRCANUS II. UNDER THE 
ROMANS, 63-40 B.C. 

THE system of administration established by 
Tompey lasted for several years, and at first 
was undisturbed by any signs of serious discon- 
tent. Hyrcanus rewarded Antipater, who was 
careful in every way to preserve the good-will of 
Home, by leaving the management of affairs in his 
hands, and confining himself to his priestly duties. 
Both Scaurus and his immediate successors in the 
Syrian command, Marcius Philippus and Lentulus 
Marcellinus, were engaged in war with the 
Nabateans ; and to the first at least Antipater 
sent supplies and rendered aid as an ambassador. 
In 57 B.C. the proconsul, A. Gabinius, with a view 
to bring the war to an end, took over the province 
of Syria, and began at once to show the rapacious 
and oppressive disposition of which Cicero several 
times speaks. 

In Judea his presence was rendered necessary 
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by an armed revolt led by Alexander, son of 
Aristobulus. Alexander had managed to escape, 
when he was being carried by Pompey as a 
prisoner to Rome. Eeturning to Judea, he suc- 
ceeded in ingratiating himself with the Sadducean 
aristocracy, who must have been full of discontent 
and ripe for insurrection. Around him he gathered 
a large army, by whose help he mastered the 
fortresses his fathers had built, and also apparently 
obtained possession for a time of Jerusalem itself. 
But he was unable to dislodge the Roman garrison; 
and when the army of Gabinius had effected a 
conjunction with that of Hyrcanus and Antipater, 
Alexander was defeated with great loss, and com- 
pelled to withdraw into one of his fortresses, all 
of which he soon after yielded up as the price of 
his personal freedom. 

Before he left Judea, Gabinius made a radical 
change in its relations to Syria. The Jews were 
deprived of the remnants of self-government and 
civil liberty left them by Pompey. Hyrcanus was 
retained in the high-priesthood, but his functions 
were carefully restricted to " the care of the 
temple'' (Jos. Antiq. xiv. 5. 4; Wars, i. 8. o). 
The country was divided into five districts, each 
with its own capital and separate administrative 
system, and each directly responsible to Syria. In 
each a council of wealthy men was formed, which 
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acted primarily as a fiscal court, with an uncertain 
degree of jurisdiction in civil and communal 
matters. Even at Jerusalem, it is not unlikely 
that such a council was established side by side 
with the Sanhedrin, the latter being left to take 
cognisance only of ecclesiastical and religious 
affairs, without any secular means of enforcing its 
decisions. Through national sentiment its judg- 
ments would still be received with respect amongst 
the entire people. But politically Jerusalem ceased 
to be a centre of rule and influence, and was 
degraded into the head of a commune ; and what- 
ever prerogatives of local government remained, 
were exercised by an aristocracy, and not even by 
a titular king, and were recognised or disregarded 
by the Romans at their will. 

The unpopularity of this new arrangement 
showed itself the following year (56 B.C.). Aris- 
tobulus and his son Antigonus managed to escape 
from Rome ; and when they reached Judea, and 
raised the standard of revolt, more volunteers 
flocked to it than they were able to arm. After 
fighting with great courage, they were driven 
across the Jordan. Aristobulus threw himself 
into the fortress of Machasrus, but after a short 
siege was compelled to yield, and was sent back 
to Rome, where he was cast into prison by the 
order of the Senate. Gabinius proceeded on the 
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campaign against Egypt to which he had been 
incited by Pompey, Antipater furnishing the army 
liberally with money and provisions. When he 
returned (55 B.C.) in triumph, he found Judea in 
disorder once more. In his absence Alexander had 
collected a large force with which he had traversed 
the country, beating the small bodies of troops 
that were sent against him. Part of his army 
was detached by the blandishments of Antipater, 
and the rest defeated with great loss near Mount 
Tabor by Gabinius, whose governorship termin- 
ated the same year. 

His successor was M. Licinius Crassus, who 
had coalesced with Pompey and Caesar with a 
view to make themselves the actual rulers of 
Rome. Crassus assumed the administration of 
the East, and in 54 B.C. paid a visit to Jerusalem. 
There he found no one able to oppose him ; and 
without concealment he began at once to gratify 
his avarice. In the temple, treasure to the value 
of ten thousand talents (about £2,000,000), partly 
the accumulated offerings of the people, and 
partly perhaps valuables that had been deposited 
there for safety, was seized, the people protesting 
but not daring to resist. The following spring he 
set out on an expedition against the Parthians, 
in the course of which he was taken prisoner, and 
put to death. 
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The government of Syria devolved upon the 
next in command, C. Cassius Longinus, who had 
both to withstand the encroachments of the 
Parthians and to deal with another rising in 
Judea. This time its leader was not a member of 
the family of Aristobulus, but a devoted follower 
of that king. Around him, in a very short time, 
he gathered thousands of supporters, several causes 
Combining to make the people quick to rebel. 
They appear to have resented alike the adminis- 
tration of Antipater and the Pharisaic policy of 
discrowning their nationality. In times of peace 
the latter party could still rely upon popular 
favour; but no sooner was the Maccabean stan- 
dard raised in insurrection, than the patriotism 
of the people broke out afresh, and a spasm of 
devotion to the military representatives of that 
house passed through them. The apparent success 
of the Parthians provided what seemed a promis- 
ing opportunity. But Cassius left the insurgents 
no time to complete their plans or equip their 
forces. At the news of the revolt, he hastened 
into Judea, fell upon the rebels, defeated them in 
battle, and took captives to the estimated numl>er 
of thirty thousand. The leader of the rebellion 
was executed upon the advice of Antipater, and 
the captives were sold into slavery. 
• From this crushing punishment the party of 
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Aristobulus did .not for two or three' years so far 
recover as to Venture upon another revolt. The 
local administration continued in tlie hands of 
Ahtipater, no longer as the minister of Hyrcanus, 
but in virtue of his personal influence and his 
friendship with the Romans, if not of official 
designation. But as the councils established by 
Gabinius were still in existence, it is not probable 
that Antipater was officially more than a minister 
of finance, charged with the chief oversight of the 
taxation, though his close relations with the free 
cities and with Nabatea, and his long fidelity to 
Rome, would make him actually much more. The 
governors of Syria too in this period were men who 
either won a good report, or escaped the notoriety 
that waits upon vice. Cassius was succeeded in 
51 B.C. by L. Calpurnius Bibulus, who is praised 
by Cicero, then in charge of a neighbouring 
province, for having done his duties with exceed- 
ing honour. The following year the government 
was taken over by Vejento, of whom scarcely 
anything is known. 

But in 49 B.C. broke out the civil wars that 
issued ill the transformation of Rome from the 
head of a republic into the seat of an imperial 
autocracy. During their continuance Judea passed 
from rival to rival, submitting of necessity to the 
exactions of both. Its ancient parties lost almost 
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all political importance, and became incapable 
of enterprise, though still embittered by hatred. 
Whilst they scowled or sneered, and the faithful 
few almost lost heart in long looking for the con- 
solation of Israel, Antipater waited and watched, 
until at length the reward of his selfish devotion 
to Rome came, and in constant terror at their own 
imperial master his family ruled by terror over 
the sons of their conquerors. 

For the coalition.; between Csesar and Pompey, 
which had hardly survived the death of Crassus, 
broke down entirely when the two ceased to be 
connected by family ties. At the commencement 
of hostilities between them, Csesar quickly made 
himself master of the western portion of the empire, 
whilst in the eastern the influence of Pompey 
prevailed. The latter's father-in-law, Q. Metellus 
Soipio, was the governor of. Syria (49 B.C.), and 
ventured to withdraw a couple of legions from that 
province in support of his son-in-law. A clever 
counter - stroke was attempted by C&'sar. He 
liberated Aristobulus from prison, and appointed 
him to the command of an equal number of 
legions, with which he was to proceed to Syria, 
there to take the lead of his Jewish adherents, 
and by their help to win the province for Ca*sar. 
Before the expedition could start, the scheme 
was frustrated by the activity of Pompey's ageuta 
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in Rome. Aristobulus was poisoned; and his son 
Alexander at the same time was put to death at 
Antioch by Metellus Scipio. The rest of the 
family found refuge in the court of the prince of 
Chalcis, who protected and dishonoured them. 

The dispute between Pompey and Ca-sar was 
determined at the battle of Pharsalia (48 B.C.), at 
which the former was completely defeated. He 
fled at once to Egypt, whither he was pursued by 
Caesar. The Egyptian king seems to have imagined 
that the opportunity had come at length for him 
to rid himself of the yoke of Piorne. Pompey was 
assassinated shortly after landing ; and the little 
force that Caesar had hurriedly collected was 
straitly shut up in one of the quarters of Alex- 
andria. The position of the latter was fast 
becoming desperate, his ships burnt, his supplies 
cut off, his few soldiers rapidly thinning in 
number and hardly able to man his lines of 
defence, when Antipater approached with a force 
of relief. That clever Idumean must some time 
before have foreseen the issue of the great struggle, 
and he had been preparing to transfer his friendship 
from Pompey to Caesar. Now he brought a peace- 
offering, which the latter could neither undervalue 
nor forget. Gathering together contributions of 
soldiers from the Syrian cities and Nabatean 
strongholds, he accompanied the miscellaneous 
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army into Egypt,and secured the co-operation of the 
resident Jews. The Egyptian force that hindered 
his advance upon Alexandria was beaten oil, 
mainly through his own strategy and valour. A 
junction was effected with Caesar, who forthwith 
took the offensive, and in a single long campaign 
brought Egypt to her knees again. To Antipater, 
who remained with Caesar, various hazardous 
enterprises were committed, and in these he dis- 
tinguished himself greatly fur skill and personal 
daring, counting no price too high to pay for the 
patronage of Caesar. 

When the affairs of Egypt had been resettled, 
the presence of Caesar became necessary in Asia 
Minor, and he marched rapidly thither through 
Syria, organising on his way the administration of 
the country. Sextus Caesar, a relative of his own, 
was appointed to the governorship (47 B.C.) ; and 
the attachment of many of the principal cities 
was secured by the grant of special privileges. 
Judea and Antipater were singled out for marks 
of honour. The latter received the Roman citizen- 
ship, with immunity from every kind of tax or 
tribute. Though Antigonus, the only surviving 
son of Aristobulus, urged in person his claim to 
the consideration of Caesar and to the principality 
of Juden, his plea was rejected ; and Hyrcanus was 
both confirmed (Jos. Antiq. xiv. 8. 3, 5) in the high- 
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priesthood and re-instated in the titular political 
authority of which he had been deprived by 
Gahinius. He and his sons were admitted 
amongst the "confederates" of Eome, their dig- 
nities were declared hereditary, and the decision 
of all matters relating to Jewish law or custom 
was reserved to them. Either now, or at least 
before the death of Csesar, the five councils or 
aristocracies, established by Gabinius, were abol- 
ished. The outlying districts that had been 
severed from Judea were restored to it, and over 
the enlarged kingdom Antipater was made pro- 
curator. The country was no longer obliged to 
find winter quarters for the Roman legions, and 
the amount of its contribution to the military 
chest was carefully fixed. At or about the same 
time a variety of other decrees were made, by 
which the temple tax was protected, and the Jews 
exempted from such military or other service as 
would involve a breach of their ecclesiastical rules. 
It was always the policy of Caesar to secure his 
empire by a large recognition of local usages and 
of the harmless sentiments of provincials. To no 
nation did he show greater favour than to the. 
Jews; and when he died, by no nation was he 
more deeply mourned. 

Antipater accompanied Caesar to the confines of 
Syria, whence he returned to Jerusalem, and 
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immediately availed himself of the permission to 
restore its fortifications. That being done, he 
proceeded to pacify the country. His two sons, 
Phasael and Herod, were appointed governors re- 
spectively of Jerusalem and of Galilee. The latter 
was now twenty-five years of age; but his youth 
did not prevent his ambition and energy from 
carrying him at once to the front. His province 
was overrun by robbers, of which the most for- 
midable band recognised a Jew, Hezekiah, as their 
chief. Herod surprised and captured the band, 
and had its leader executed. The execution was 
doubly illegal, as the infliction of capital punish- 
ment was beyond the powers entrusted to Herod, 
and a prerogative reserved to the high court of 
the Sanhedrin alone. But the villagers of Galilee 
cared little for such a distinction; when they 
found that their highways were safe and free, 
their deliverer became to them a hero, and his 
praises were woven into their songs. Similar 
popularity was won by Phasael at Jerusalem, 
where he governed firmly and justly, neither 
abusing his authority nor suffering evil-doers. 
The result was that from the nation at large 
Antipater received the honours that are due to 
kings, without any abatement of his fidelity to 
Hyrcanus. What he wanted, and was determined 
if possible to have, was the exercise of supreme 
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power in the country ; and in his choice of means 
he was deterred by no moral considerations, and 
aided by a sagacity rarely exceeded. The friend- 
ship of Csesar was the condition upon which all else 
seemed to him to depend. That being secured, he 
was anxious to promote all the larger interests of 
the Jews, — their commerce and standing among 
the nations. To their ecclesiastical controversies 
he gave little attention, but directed his appeal to 
the vanity and the love of gain, that are as a rule 
motives of greater strength and frequency than 
even religious zeal. The latter actuates individ- 
uals, and occasionally sweeps for a moment through 
crowds ; but the former are widespread and per- 
manent endowments, baffling much discipline and 
surviving close restraint. By the advantages and 
political immunities that Antipater obtained for 
the Jews through the whole of the Roman empire, 
and the material prosperity which his influence 
brought to Palestine, he won the good-will of the 
people. They saw their nation respected and 
thriving, and, except when the old faction strife 
broke out for a time, they did not question 
motives, but applauded the man who had made 
them what they were. 

Whilst such were the sentiments of the people 
at large, amongst the older aristocracy of Jeru- 
salem, and the leaders of both of the principal 
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parties, other feelings soon prevailed. To the 
Sadducean nobles, whose fathers had fought and 
bled under the earlier Maccabees, Antipater was % 
new man, at whose success they were jealous and 
indignant. And the precise Pharisees in the 
Sanhedrin were stung at the easy way in which 
Herod infringed the privileges that hnd so lately 
been restored to it. But for some time all the 
attempts to persuade Hyrcanus to interfere failed. 
He was told that Antipater acted independently 
of him and even against his interests, and had 
actually seized upon the government, and left him 
nothing but the bare dignity. The weak priest 
however could not be prompted to action, until he 
was wearied by the importunity of the women 
whose, kinsmen Herod had slain. At length, 
against his will, he summoned Herod to answer 
his offence before the Sanhedrin, and a day was 
fixed for the trial. 

At the advice of his father, Herod came (46 B.C.). 
Instead of appearing "with his hair dishevelled, and 
in a black and mourning garment," 1 as prisoners 
were wont to stand before that august tribunal, he 
was clothed in royal purple, and attended by an 
armed bodyguard. Of his judges, besides the 
high priest, whose duty it was to preside, two only 
are known; but those two were afterwards so 

1 Jos. Antiq. xiv. 9. 4, 5 ; Wars, i. 10. 7. 
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highly esteemed that their opinions were held to 
require no proof. Of the one, Shemaiah, a favourite 
saying has been preserved, 1 " Love work, hate lord- 
ship, and make not thyself known to the govern- 
ment," lest corruption and peril follow. And the 
other, Abtalion, was fond of exhorting the wise, 2 
■' Be cautious in your words, lest ye be guilty of 
error, and the disciples that come after you die, 
and the name of God be profaned." They were 
the leading teachers of their day, and rank amongst 
the founders of Jewish learning ; but their ability 
was scholastic rather than practical, and they were 
not the men to inspire their venerable and hesitat- 
ing colleagues with the courage necessary for the 
occasion. From the beginning of the trial, there 
was but little uncertainty as to its issue. The 
president, Hyrcanus, himself loving Herod as his 
own son, had received orders from Sextus Csesar 
to obtain a sentence of acquittal. And the bearing 
and guard of Herod were so defiant and formidable 
that his accusers were frightened ; " no one durst 
bring any charge against him, but there was a deep 
silence" (says Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 9. 4), "and 
nobody knew what was to be done." When 
Shemaiah, with courteous firmness, complained of 
the contempt with which Herod was treating the 
court, and predicted the doom that he would bring 

1 Pirqc Aboth, i. 11. 2 lb. i. 12. 
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upon its members, signs of anger .appeared ; and 
Hyrcanus in fear adjourned the trial. Herod with- 
drew secretly from the city to Damascus, where he 
was welcomed by Sextus Caesar, from whom he 
bought the governorship of Coele-Syiia. Announc- 
ing that he would obey no further summons to 
appear before the Sanhedrin, he collected an army 
with which he marched against Hyrcanus. But 
his father and brother interposed, and succeeded so 
far in appeasing him that he was satisfied for the 
time with terrifying his judges by a display of his 
power, and returned unavenged and unforgetf ul to 
his province. 

The same year (46 B.C.) the party of Pompey, 
with which Caesar was at open war in Africa, 
succeeded in recovering the governorship of Syria. 
Sextus Caesar was assassinated by the contrivance 
of Caecilius Bassus, who won over the Boman army, 
and established himself as his successor. A few 
months witnessed another change. C. Antistius 
Vetus (45 B.C.), a partisan of Caesar's, aided by 
Antipater and his sons, effectually checked the 
progress of Bassus, but was unable on account of 
the alliance of the latter with the Parthians to 
drive him out of the country. The following year 
Caesar sent L. Statius Murcus with three legions 
to Syria as governor ; but before he was able to 
accomplish anything of importance, Caesar was 

13 
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murdered (March loth, 44 B.C.), and the supreme 
power passed into other hands. 

Upon the death of Caesar Marc Antony succeeded 
to the leadership of his party, and so inflamed the 
people of Rome that the conspirators against 
Csesar were obliged to take refuge in flight. To 
one of them, C. Cassius Longinus, the governorship 
of Syria had been promised ; and he immediately 
betook himself thither with a view to raise troops 
and money. All the legions m the country soon 
declared for him, and he succeeded in holding the 
province against the army that Antony sent to 
dispossess him. To obtain the money he needed, 
he made levies upon the various districts of his 
province, Judea alone being assessed at seven 
hundred talents. Antipater and Herod vied with 
one another in the collection of these sums, as 
zealous in their devotion to Cassius as they had 
previously been to Caesar. Cassius punished the 
cities that refused or delayed by selling all their 
inhabitants into slavery ; and Herod he rewarded 
by reinstating him in his office of military governor 
of Coele-Syria. 

During these years, the only man in the state 
who was able to rival or check Antipater was 
Malichus, of whose parentage and early life little 
is known. Before the death of Caesar he had 
attained to such influence as to compel Antipater 
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to retire for a time across the Jordan. But he 
soon learnt that he was unable to get rid of his 
rival by force, and began to seek other means. 
At length he bribed the cup-bearer of Hyrcanus 
to poison Antipater at a feast given by the high 
priest (43 B.C.). Herod was not slow to avenge 
his father's murder. Dissembling for a time in 
response to Malichus' protestations of innocence, 
he secured from the Eoman governor permission 
to act as he pleased; and assassins were hired, 
who caught Malichus on the sea-shore near Tyre, 
as he was returning from a banquet at Herod's 
house, and there " killed him with many wounds." l 
The following year Cassius left Syria, and com- 
mitted suicide after the great defeat of the army 
of the conspirators at Philippi (42 B.C.). In his 
absence, a nephew, whose name is unknown, acted 
as his deputy ; but the province had been so far 
denuded of Eoman troops that but a single legion 
remained, and misrule and anarchy were unre- 
strained. In Jerusalem disturbance was caused by 
an armed insurrection, in which a prominent part 
was taken by a brother of Malichus ; but Phasael, 
Herod's brother, soon quelled it. A few months 
later, Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, secured Che 
support of many allies, and marched southwards to 
recover his father's kingdom ; but Herod met him 
1 Jos. Wars, i. 11. 8. 
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upon the borders of Judea, and drove him out of 
the country, without however being able to regain 
the whole of the territory of Galilee. Returning 
in triumph to Jerusalem, he found himself " be- 
loved by everybody for the glorious action he had 
done." 1 He was crowned with a garland of victory; 
and his betrothal to Mariamne, the grand-daughter 
of Hyrcauus, was celebrated with universal rejoic- 
ing, as a guarantee of peace and security. His 
previous wife, Doris, an Idumean, had borne him 
one son, Antipater. 

One result of the battle of Philippi was to make 
Antony master of all Asia ; and to that continent 
he proceeded in order to settle its affairs and to 
furnish himself with money. Scarcely had he 
reached it when two embassies from Judea sought 
audience (41 B.C.). A deputation of nobles com- 
plained that the Idumean brothers had usurped 
the authority of Hyrcanus, and asked for their 
deposition. Phasael and Herod however brought 
large presents of gold, which outweighed the 
eloquence of their accusers. At Ephesus the 
high priest himself came to pay his respects to 
the representative of Eome, and obtained the 
liberation of the Jews who had been sold into 
slavery by Cassius, the restoration of the territory 
that had been lost in the troubles which followed, 
1 Jos. Wars, i. 12. 3. 
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and the confirmation to the people of all their 
privileges and immunities. But the Jewish 
nobility was not yet prepared to assent to the 
pretensions of the Idumeans. At Antioch they 
renewed their charges against the brothers; but 
when Antony appealed to Hyrcanus to say which 
party was the fitter to rule, and Hyrcanus pro- 
nounced in favour of the Idumeans, the com- 
plainants were cast into prison, and the brothers 
were raised to the titular rank of tetrarchs. It was 
rather an official recognition of the authority they 
already wielded, than a promotion to higher; for 
the term appears by this time to have lost its 
etymological meaning, and to have been used to 
denote almost any petty ruler in a vassal state. 
In title and dignity, Hyrcanus still remained 
superior to both ; and they now became by the 
appointment of Eome administrators under him. 
But not even that rebuff was able to silence their 
adversaries. For when Antony reached Tyre, he 
found a thousand of the Jews waiting again for an 
interview with him. Angry at their importunity, 
he ordered his soldiers to cut them down, and had 
the prisoners he was carrying with him put to 
death. Thence, after a short stay, during which the 
people had to find the money for his enterprises 
and habits of luxury, he passed on to Egypt, leaving 
behind him Decidius Saxa as governor of Syria. 
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Xo sooner was Antony away from Syria, and 
involved in the allurements of his mistress and the 
counter-plotting of his wife, than the Parthians 
poured out of their country, and quickly extended 
their authority almost to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. Decidius Saxa was killed in battle (40 
B.C.) ; and Antigonus, welcoming the chance of 
recovering his father's throne, purchased the assist- 
ance of the Parthians by the promise of a thousand 
talents and five hundred women. Already he had 
managed to collect his Jewish adherents together, 
and to establish himself in Jerusalem in the 
environs of the temple. Between his followers 
and those of Herod, encounters took place daily 
in the streets. "When the Parthians arrived before 
the gates, they were admitted in the guise of 
mediators by Phasael, who afterwards consented 
to proceed with Hyrcanus to the Parthian head- 
quarters. There both princes were thrown into 
prison ; and when tidings of the treachery reached 
Herod, he escaped from Jerusalem with his family 
and dependents by night, and fought his way to 
the fortress of Masada on the western shore of the 
Dead Sea. Leaving them there in the charge of 
his brother Joseph, he himself fled southwards to 
Alexandria, and thence through the autumn storms 
to Eome. 

After plundering the city and neighbourhood of 
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Jerusalem, disappointed to find that so much of 
its treasure had been hidden or removed, the 
Parthians proclaimed Antigonus as king, and 
delivered Hyrcanus and Phasael into his hands. 
By his command, 1 or according to another account 2 
by his act, the ears of Hyrcanus were cut off, in 
order that he might be for ever disqualified, by 
the law of Leviticus xxi. 17, to resume the high- 
priesthood. Phasael escaped an equally cruel fate 
by committing suicide in his prison. The main 
body of the Parthians retired in triumph and in 
disgust, taking with them Hyrcanus, who was 
afterwards sent into exile beyond the Euphrates. 

Of the inner life of the Jews during these 
stormy years, their homes and habits and phases 
of thought, but little can be said with confidence. 
The Pharisees in their various sections continued 
to teach with diligence. Though their political 
influence waned, they so far kept their hold upon 
the hearts of the people as to be able to direct the 
course of their religious progress. In Judaism and 
in its future all parties enthusiastically believed, 
whatever their difference of opinion on modes 
of interpretation, or their divergences in practice. 
To be a Jew was to them a distinction which 
neither ridicule nor profit could persuade them to 
undervalue or to efface, and which few neglected 

1 Jos. Antiq. xiv. 13. 10. 2 Jos. Wars, i. 13. 9. 
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to preserve even amongst conditions of life that 
contrasted almost completely with those of Jeru- 
salem. The strongest of their national bonds 
must not be sought in the moral code or in the 
ritual of Judaism, but partly in its fundamental 
theological conceptions, and especially in its 
promise of a Messiah who at his coming would 
settle all things, and restore the kingdom to Israel. 
The belief in one righteous God, and the patience 
of an indomitable hope, were the twin secrets of 
the national solidarity, and the explanation of 
personal fortitude in a social condition that knew 
few variations beyond those of anarchy and of 
tyranny. Of both of these influences there 'are 
literary expressions that date from this period. In 
the second fragment (iii. 36-92) in chronological 
order of the Sibylline Books, the Jewish author in 
his Egyptian home is encouraged to foretell that 
" when Home rules over Egypt also, then will the 
kingdom of the Immortal King appear among men, 
and a Holy Lord will come, who shall rule all the 
countries of the earth for ever." And the beauti- 
ful psalms, that are variously known as " The 
Psalms of Solomon " and " The Psalms of the 
Pharisees," composed in some pure Jewish circle 
in Palestine soon after Pompey's dead body was 
left unburied on the sea-shore (cf. ii. 31), vibrate 
with the conviction that God is the sure defence 
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of those who fear Him. In the midst of national 
misery one of the singers prays, " Behold, Lord, 
and raise up their King, the son of David, that 
he may reign over Israel thy servant" (xvii. 23); 
and as he continues, the prayer changes into 
confidence : " He shall purge Jerusalem and make 
it holy, even as it was in the days of old ; so that 
the nations come from the ends of the earth to see 
his glory, bringing as gifts her sons that had 
fainted ; and there shall be no iniquity in his days 
in their midst, for all shall be holy, and their King 
the Lord's Anointed " (xvii. 33, 34, 36). 






CHAPTER XV. 

AXTIGONUS, 40-37 B.C. 

IX 40 B.C., Antigomis, by the permission of the 
Parthians, assumed the titles of king and 
high priest, and addressed himself to the task of 
making his authority actually royal. But he 
appears to have been as destitute of the arts of 
reigning as he had shown himself to be of those 
of morality. The siege of Masada was commenced 
at once, but, though closely pressed and aided by 
a long drought, made no progress. The following 
year, P. Ventidius was sent by the Romans to 
recover and to rule the lost provinces. Of Syria 
he quickly succeeded in regaining possession ; but 
Antigonus diverted his hostility by the payment 
of a large sum of money, and awaited with alter- 
nating hope and terror the return of the Parthians 
or of Herod. 

At Rome, Herod had prospered beyond his 
greatest hopes. Antony at once took up his case, 
and secured for him the good-will of Octavian, the 
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nephew of Julius Ca?sar, and the most powerful 
man in Rome. The two obtained from the Senate 
a decree appointing Herod king of Judea (B.C. 40); 
lie was conducted by the consuls to the temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitol, and there with pagan 
ritual formally enthroned. A great banquet in 
his honour at the house of Antony closed the 
proceedings of the day. Thus within a week of 
his arrival the exile found himself with a crown 
upon his head, and the power of Rome at his 
back. 

No time was lost by Herod in collecting forces 
and returning to his kingdom. He landed at 
Ptolemais (39 B.C.), received the support of the 
Roman legions, and as he marched through 
Galilee, the number of his adherents increased 
daily. The old dependents of his family and 
the time-servers who hoped for personal reward 
flocked to his standard; but the nation at large 
was disposed neither to welcome nor to oppose 
him. "With him and with Antigonus they were 
about equally disgusted; and they were not un- 
willing to leave events to decide the rivalry. Of 
the latter it is reported that, when the people were 
conducting him at the close of the sacrifices on 
the Day of Atonement from the temple to his 
palace, they met Shemaiah and Abtalion on the 
way, and at once left the king to return home 
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alone, and escorted by preference the rabbis. 
On the other hand, the fact that Herod was an 
Idumean, even if no rumours of his proceedings 
at Eome had reached Jerusalem, was enough to 
alienate the heart of the nation. The one had 
joined in the offering of sacrifice to idols, the 
other had tried to buy his crown at the price of 
the bodies of the people ; that neither of them 
was able to arouse any general enthusiasm is less 
surprising than that for both was reserved an 
almost equal degree of scornful toleration. 

After conquering Joppa, Herod proceeded to 
relieve Masada, and quickly hastened thence to 
lay siege to Jerusalem. But his plans were 
defeated by the stubbornness of the Eoman legion- 
aries, whose officers were bribed by Antigonus, 
and insisted upon resting their men in winter 
quarters. For himself during the winter Herod 
chose another employment. Traversing Idumea, 
Samaria, and Galilee, he established his authority 
over all ; and as soon as he had given his soldiers 
a short rest during the depth of the winter, he 
led them against the roving bands of robbers and 
patriots that infested the broken districts of the 
country, and especially the mountain gorges of 
Galilee. To suppress or to extirpate them seemed 
impossible. They took refuge in caves that were 
almost inaccessible; each cave had to be dis- 
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covered; soldiers were let down in chests to its 
mouth from the ridges above, and the tenants were 
either drawn out by long hooks and dropped into 
the abyss beneath, or suffocated by smoke from 
fires that were kindled at the entrance to the 
cave. No sooner did Herod leave Galilee in the 
idea that it was subjugated, than the country 
broke out again, and the spring was spent in 
wearying and costly little expeditions, necessary 
to the vindication of his authority, but of small 
immediate advantage. 

The Parthians were finally driven out of Syria 
in the summer of 38 B.C. Another visit to the 
province was made by Antony, to whom Herod 
thought it politic to pay his respects in person. 
The result was the strengthening of the friend- 
ship that already existed between the two ; and 
Antony commanded C. Sosius, the newly-appointed 
governor of Syria, to establish Herod's throne. 
Meanwhile Antigonus had tried to profit from 
the absence of his rival. Herod's brother Joseph 
was defeated and killed in a battle near Jericho ; 
and Galilee declared for Antigonus, and put 
Herod's officials to death. The tidings reached 
Herod as he was returning, and he quickened his 
march of revenge. Galilee was recovered in a 
few days, whereupon he proceeded against Anti- 
gonus. He swept through the country with a 
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celerity as unexampled as the cruelty with which 
he punished those who opposed him, until he 
made himself master of the entire land, Jerusalem 
alone being shut against him. 

As soon as the rigour of winter was past, Herod 
commenced the siege (37 B.C.), imitating Pompey 
in his tactics. The suburbs were destroyed, and 
orders were given for the erection against the 
north side of the city of towers and engines of 
attack. "While these instructions were being 
carried out, Herod availed himself of the leisure 
to celebrate his marriage with Mariamne, who 
had been betrothed to him five years before. It 
was intended probably to be interpreted as a sign 
of his assurance of victory, if not to make his 
accession more palatable by a close alliance with 
the family of the Maccabees. On his return he 
was joined by Sosius, whose coming raised the 
infantry of the besiegers to eleven legions. The 
siege was now pressed with vigour, whilst within 
the city counsels appear to have been somewhat 
divided. A part of the defenders fought with 
heroism, whilst others were disposed to admit 
the besiegers, unable to find any reason for pre- 
ferring the rule of Antigonus to that of Herod. 
In eight weeks the ramparts were broken through, 
and in a few more days the upper city was -stormed, 
and pillage and slaughter ruled everywhere with- 
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out respect for age or sex. Antigonus threw 
himself at the feet of Sosius, who spurned him, 
and cast him into prison. The city was saved from 
utter destruction, and the temple from sacrilege, 
only by the protestations and lavish expenditure 
of Herod. For when the Eoman soldiery claimed 
its spoliation as their right of capture, he bought 
them off, and persuaded them to leave the country 
by giving " a noble present to every soldier, and 
a most royal one to Sosius himself, till they all 
went away full of money" (Jos. Antiq. xiv. 16. 3). 
Sosius took Antigonus with him to Antioch, where 
he was beheaded by order of Antony: and the 
sovereignty of Judea passed finally away from the 
great dynasty of the Maccabees. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

HEROD THE GREAT, 37-4 B.C. 

(a) To the Sole Rulership of Augustus. 

WHEN the Bomans withdrew from Jerusalem, 
Herod found himself the master of a city 
in ruins, the king of a nation that hated him. 
For more than a generation he managed, amidst 
every kind of peril and misery, to preserve his 
power, and to protect his state from every tyranny 
hut his own. The secret of his success lies mainly 
in the policy which he adopted, and which he 
pursued to the end with vigour and unrelenting 
severity. The maintenance of his own authority 
at any cost was its fundamental element ; and he 
was sagacious enough to see that of that result 
the first condition was the favour of Eonie, and 
the second a tender regard for the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of the people. By bribes rather than 
obedience the friendship of Eome was retained, 
with occasional humiliations, but without any large 
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limitation of his own royal prerogatives. In title 
he was a vassal king ; but, provided that he proved 
his vassalage by an abundance of gifts and flat- 
teries, there was but little care how he chose within 
his assigned dominions to play the king. The 
people on the other hand he kept quiet by encour- 
aging the growing tendency to confine attention 
to ecclesiastical duty, and, as long as no interfer- 
ence was made with their religion, to renounce or to 
ignore questions of politics. Himself apparently 
almost entirely devoid of religious belief or senti- 
ment, he conformed openly with the ritual of the 
nation, lavished money upon their temple and 
city, protected their worship, invested it with 
every attribute of magnificence and honour. For 
the Jews who would not thus be satisfied and 
silenced, but attempted to thwart his will, or 
ventured to resist it, there was ready a hot anger 
that respected no plea and shrank from no cruelty. 
It is a policy,thelikeof which has been tried in other 
lands and other ages ; but few nations have been 
long pleased with a government that offered them 
merely the choice between terror and amusement. 
The reign of Herod commenced with a great 
proscription of his enemies. He held the gates 
of the city in order that no one might flee, and 
put to death all who had provoked his anger, or 
seemed likely to trouble him. Of the members 

11 
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of the Sanhedrin who had dared years before to 
arraign him, none seem to have escaped his 
revenge except Shemaiah and Abtalion. The 
principal men amongst the adherents of Anti- 
gonus, to the number of forty-five, were executed, 
and their property confiscated. So great indeed 
was Herod's need of money to pay his own mercen- 
aries and to meet the demands of Antony, that the 
possession of wealth was almost enough to awaken 
suspicions of loyalty. It was a Sabbatic year, during 
which every one's income would be reduced ; and 
the people groaned helplessly in miseries, of which 
Josephus says (Antiq. xv. 1. 2) that there was no end. 
With little delay Herod sent for his wife's 
grandfather, the old high priest, Hyrcanus, who, 
after being set at liberty by the Parthians, had 
settled amongst the Babylonian Jews, and been 
treated by them with all respect and kindness. 
The invitation professed to be dictated by affec- 
tion, but was really prompted by a desire to con- 
trol the movements of Hyrcanus, and prevent his 
becoming a centre of agitation. But his longing 
for his native land was stronger than his doubt of 
Herod and all the dissuasions of his friends ; and 
Hyrcanus came (36 B.c.) to Jerusalem, where for 
a time he was feted and flattered. His mutilation 
disqualified him for reinstatement into his previous 
office ; and Herod selected for the high-priesthood 
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an obscure Jew, of whom little beyond his name 
of Ananel and his descent from a priestly family 
among the Babylonians is known. 

The appointment of Ananel was the beginning 
of the domestic troubles, from which henceforth 
Herod knew no long relief until he died. The 
primary cause of offence was, not that the king 
had exercised a right of selection which did not 
belong to him, but that his choice had not fallen 
upon Aristobulus, the brother of Mariamne, and 
apparently the only surviving prince of the Mac- 
cabean house. In passing him over, Herod may 
have been influenced by the consideration of his 
extreme youth, as well as by an unwillingness to 
place the legitimate heir to the throne in an 
office in which he would be continually in view. 
But the indignation of Alexandra, the mother of 
Mariamne and Aristobulus, knew no bounds, 
and in the choice of means to secure her purpose 
she was troubled by no scruples. Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt and mistress of Antony, was 
induced to use her influence to obtain the inter- 
ference of Eome ; and portraits of Mariamne and 
her brother were sent to Antony, in order that 
their beauty might gain his favour through the 
excitement of his worst passions. Antony sent 
for the young prince ; and Herod, alarmed at the 
possibility of losing his patron's support, and of 
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seeing it transferred to his brother-in-law, hastily 
deposed Ananel, and nominated Aristobulus (35 
B.C.) in his stead. It was a double offence against 
Jewish usage, which did not permit either the 
arbitrary determination of the office or the ap- 
pointment of a youth of seventeen ; but to Herod 
its commendation would be, that it would com- 
bine with the fear of exciting the jealousy of 
Cleopatra to divert Antony, and that it would 
prevent Aristobulus from becoming a centre of 
intrigue and a formidable rival in conditions 
which Herod could neither observe nor control. 

But though Alexandra had accomplished her 
purpose, and professed to be satisfied, she had 
aroused, on the part of Herod, suspicions that 
could not be allayed. Upon her he had a con- 
stant watch kept, until at last she determined to 
escape with her son to Egypt. Coffins were pre- 
pared, in which the two took their places, that they 
might thus get safely out of the city. The king 
however had been made acquainted with the 
whole stratagem, and by his orders the coffins 
with their contents wore quietly transferred to 
the care of his own servants. He was still 
obliged to dissemble and to forgive, as he could 
not afford to excite the anger of Cleopatra, in con- 
sultation with whom Alexandra had acted. But 
when the same year Aristobulus officiated at the 
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Feast of Tabernacles, his youthful beauty and like- 
ness to his ancestors caused a demonstration of the 
people in his favour. Herod, unable to restrain 
his anger any more, tempted the young priest to a 
swimming-bath on a sultry evening, and bribed the 
attendants to drown him (35 B.C.). By an affecta- 
tion of great sorrow, and by a magnificent funeral, 
the king attempted to resolve the crime into an 
accident. Ananel was reappointed to the high- 
priesthood ; and Alexandra in bitterness plotted 
revenge. 

Cleopatra was again persuaded to intercede 
with Antony, who summoned Herod before him 
(34 B.C.) to account for his alleged crime. Herod 
left the government in charge of his sister 
Salome's husband, Joseph, with secret instruc- 
tions to kill Mariamne, should he himself not be 
exonerated. Antony was easily appeased by rich 
presents, and acquitted Herod, who on his return 
to Jerusalem found his family excited by fresh 
causes of offence. Salome accused her husband 
of undue intimacy with Mariamne, who protested 
her innocence, but incidentally showed that she 
was acquainted with the instructions that had 
been given to Joseph. That knowledge was in- 
terpreted by Herod as an unmistakable proof of 
guilt. Joseph was put to death without trial or 
opportunity of defence ; Mariamne was spared, the 
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king's love for her being still his master passion ; 
and Alexandra was thrown into prison, as the 
cause of all the mischief. 

Part of the price which Antony exacted for his 
compliance from Herod would be paid with much 
reluctance. Cleopatra was not only always in 
want of money for the gratification of her costly 
whims, but it was her ambition to link Syria 
again to the Egyptian throne, and to rule with 
Antony's aid over both. At the latter's command, 
Herod was compelled to cede her some of his 
fairest provinces, including the greater part of 
the Phoenician seaboard and the fertile district 
around Jericho. The palm - trees and balsam 
shrubs of Jericho served the wittiest poet of 
Pome as a symbol 1 for a beautiful and rich estate ; 
and the abundance of water and the heat of the 
climate made the gardens there so fruitful, that 
the fame of their products spread through east and 
west, and the revenue received by the state was 
exceeded in no other part of the land. Cleopatra 
herself made a visit to Jerusalem before the year 
was over ; and though Herod was wise enough to 
resist her charms, he had to suppress his resent- 
ment, and to treat her with regal honour and muni- 
ficence. For the lordship of the provinces that 
had been torn from his kingdom, he consented 
1 Horace, Ep. ii. 2. 184; cf. Tacitus, Hist. v. 6. 
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to pay a yearly tribute of two hundred talents ; 
and the shameless queen passed on to Egypt, 
divided in emotion between amusement at the 
humiliation of Herod and anger at her failure to 
enslave him. 

Of the difficulties of Herod advantage seems to 
have been taken by a surviving sister of Antigonus 
to stir up a small insurrection amongst the old 
adherents of the Maccabean house. She managed 
in some way to gain possession of the fortress of 
Hyrcanion, from which however she was soon 
driven by Herod (33 B.C.) ; and the entire revolt 
was quelled without difficulty. The following 
year the ambition and extravagant folly of 
Antony led to a final rupture between him and 
Octavian. The latter was consolidating his power 
in the "West, whilst the former was posing as lord 
of the East, and pouring its treasures at the feet 
of a vassal queen. In 32 B.C. war was declared 
by the authority of the Senate nominally against 
Cleopatra, really against Antony, who was roused 
from his luxury by the danger, and at once 
armed himself for the struggle. Herod hastened 
to his help with an army, with which he was 
sent at Cleopatra's request to chastise the king 
of the Nabateans for withholding from her 
his tribute. It was a mission designed for his 
peril, but actually tending to his prosperity. 
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Cleopatra's hope was that the two kings would 
weaken one another — that the one who was de- 
feated would submit to her will, which the victor 
would be the less able for his losses to resist. But, 
in fact, she prevented Herod from ranging his 
forces in open fight against Octavian, and hope- 
lessly involving himself in the ruin of Antony. 

The campaign against the Nabateans was at 
first prosperous; but as it advanced, Cleopatra's 
general ceased to wait upon events, and made a 
sudden onslaught upon the Jews. Herod was 
driven back across the Jordan, and for the time 
avoided another pitched battle, rallying his own 
followers, and harassing the enemy by constant 
raids. His difficulties were further increased by 
an earthquake, that destroyed thirty thousand 
lives, with an immense amount of property, 
though the army in the open field escaped without 
damage. Ambassadors were sent to treat for 
peace, but were put to death by the Nabateans, 
who proceeded at once to invade Judea. Herod 
rekindled the courage of his dispirited soldiers by 
a clever and impassioned address, drove the 
invaders back in such confusion that many were 
even trampled to death under the feet of their 
comrades, and annihilated the remnants of the 
army by the capture of the fortress in which 
they had taken refuge. The Nabateans consented 
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to become his vassals, and Herod returned iu 
triumph to Jerusalem. 

At the battle of Actium (Sept. 2nd, 31 B.C.) 
Antony was defeated by Octavian, and fled to 
Egypt, where the following year he committed 
suicide. During the later years of his rule over 
Syria, he seems to have himself taken such an 
active part in the administration of the country, 
and to have been so frequently present in it in 
person, that it is not possible to recover even the 
names of all the governors who acted under him. 
L. Munatius Plancus was in office in 35 B.C., and 
L. Calpurnius Bibulus three or four years after- 
wards; but it is open to question whether they 
exercised any authority at all over Herod, who 
appears rather to have been independent of them 
and directly responsible to Antony alone. Even 
after his flight, the latter commanded the allegi- 
ance of Herod for a while ; but when he refused 
to desert Cleopatra, his chances of success were 
evidently exhausted, and Herod began to devise 
means for his own safety by transferring his 
services to Octavian. He aided Q. Didius, the 
governor of Syria, in checking the passage of 
troops who were on their way to join Antony, 
and commenced his arrangements for a visit of 
surrender to the camp of Octavian. 

In the spring of 30 B.C. the old priest Hyrcanus } 
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was executed by order of Herod. The charge 
against him was that he was conspiring with the 
Xabateans, but he was far too weak and helpless 
a man to have been guilty of conspiracy ; and a 
more than adequate motive for his murder may 
be found in Herod's fears lest in his absence his 
wife's mother should use the old man's name to 
stir up sedition. As long as any male member of 
the Maccabean family lived, there was the risk 
that he might attract the favour of the people or 
the choice of Eome. With Hyrcanus dead, Herod 
knew that he was without a practicable rival. And 
thus with his only competitor out of the way, and his 
wife entrusted to the care of a guardian who was in- 
structed as before to kill her in case of his own non- 
return, Herod set out to meet Octavian at Ehodes. 
The interview was more gratifying to Herod 
than he could have ventured in his most sanguine 
moods to expect. He pleaded the sincerity and 
firmness of his friendship with Antony, as an 
indication of the reliance that might be placed 
upon him, a pledge of the advantage that would 
be derived from his devotion. It is not likely that 
Octavian, or Augustus, to use the title of honour 
which the Senate conferred upon him, was deceived 
or valued Herod's words above their worth. But 
he wanted to have a devoted adherent, rich in 
resources and skilled in the arts of war, upon the 
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eastern frontier of his empire ; and consequently 
Herod was confirmed in his rank, and hastened 
back to Judea to collect provisions and presents 
for the expedition against Egypt. Upon the death 
of Cleopatra, Herod joined Augustus in Egypt, 
and not only received back again the districts that 
Antony had given to his mistress, but also secured 
for the Jews throughout the world a confirmation 
of their immunities and privileges. In Alexandria 
they were placed in charge of the harbours of the 
Nile, and for their government a council of their 
own nation was appointed. The settlers in Rome 
were promised protection in their worship, and 
such modification of the civic regulations as would 
remove any disabilities due to their own religious 
usages. "When Augustus returned in triumph 
from Egypt at the close of the year (b.c. 30), 
Herod conducted him in pomp as far as Antioch. 
Out of a crisis which threatened his very life, the 
king had thus come, partly through his own 
adroitness and partly through the pressing needs 
of others, with an extended kingdom and an 
authority that no one within it dared to resist. 

During these earliest years of Herod's reign, 
there was quietly studying and gaining repute in 
Jerusalem a man who is probably the most re- 
nowned of Jewish scholars, the chief exponent, 
if not the founder, of Jewish jurisprudence. Of 
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his birth and the outer incidents of his life, 
there are many legends but little history. De- 
scended from the royal house of David, Hillel 
is said to have migrated from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem. There he devoted himself to the study of 
the law with unexampled diligence and success, 
gaining meanwhile a miserable support for his 
family by irregular work as a day-labourer. At 
one time he was too poor to pay the entrance-fee 
of the schools, and climbed on the window-sill in 
hope that he would be able to hear. The snow 
was falling heavily, and he was frozen with the 
cold. Next morning the master was surprised at 
the darkness of the room, but on investigation 
discovered the cause in the body of Hillel. It 
was the morning of the Sabbath ; but the body 
was carried in to the warmth, the act being justi- 
fied by the plea, that he was worthy for whom the 
Sabbath was profaned. Of the learning to which 
such resolution led, tradition recognises few limits. 
Not only the tongues of men, but the notes of 
beasts and birds, the growls of the demons and 
the whispers of the trees, the noises and the 
silences of nature alike, were held to keep no 
secret from him. Around him gathered disciples, 
of whom 1 thirty were worthy as Moses that the 
Shekinah should rest upon them, and thirty as 
1 Sukka, 28a. 
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Joshua that the sun should stand still for them. 
To such a man the doors of the Sanhedrin were 
soon opened ; and by the appointment or with the 
consent of Herod he became its leading jurist in 
succession to Shemaiah, at or about the time of 
the battle of Actium. It is a mistake to regard 
him as its president — an office which was ap- 
parently always filled by the high priest ; though 
it is likely that he acted as president in ordinary 
sessions for judicial or legislative business, the high 
priest sitting only on occasions of special import- 
ance. Some method of working by committees 
must have been adopted by the Sanhedrin at an 
early time ; and if so, it is easy to understand that 
the presidency of the committee entrusted with 
the most and the most responsible work may have 
been confused with that of the council as a whole. 
Of the character and teaching of Hillel, many 
illustrations have survived. To later ages he 
became an ideal of modesty and patience. On 
entering a town and hearing a cry of distress, he 
was able to say with confidence, " That cry cannot 
have proceeded from my house." " I must hurry 
home to a guest I have been neglecting of late," 
he said on one occasion as he closed an address to 
his disciples ; and when some of them wondered 
what guest, they were awed to learn that their 
master was thinking of the soul, the guest of the 
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body, " here to-day and gone to-morrow." " Do 
not believe in thyself until the day of thy death," 
and " Do not judge thy neighbour until thou hast 
stood in his stead," have a place amongst his 
favourite maxims, 1 of which the first and best 
remembered was, " Be a disciple of Aaron, a lover 
of peace, a maker of peace." It was wholesome 
teaching, free from needless asceticism, true to the 
dignities of human nature. "Men wash the statues," 
he reasoned, " and cleanse the temple ; how much 
greater the attention due to the temple of the soul ! " 
"With him body and soul had alike imperial though 
not equal claims; and his ethics was almost an 
anticipation of the still higher teaching, which 
the world began to inherit but a generation later. 
Next to Hillel in official rank was Menachem, 
who was apparently a man of influence with the 
party of the Essenes, and a special favourite 
with Herod. For some reason he withdrew from 
the Sanhedrin after a very brief tenure of office. 
According to an old story, he was appointed 
through Herod's influence as a reward for some 
unknown service ; and it may be conjectured that 
he preferred a more active life, and persuaded 
Herod to assign him other duties than those of 
study and interpretation. 2 His successor was 
Shajnmai, who contrasted Hillel's temperament, 
1 Pirqe Aboth, i. 13-15. - Chagigah. ii. 2. 
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and rivalled him in authority. " Make the study 
of the law a fixed occupation, promise little and 
do much, and receive every one with kindness," is 
the traditional summary 1 into which Shammai's 
teaching is condensed ; but of the third injunc- 
tion his disposition prevented his being in person 
an example. " Gentle like Hillel, irritable like 
Shammai," are comparisons of great antiquity. 2 
In controversy the latter generally began, being 
quick to speak and to wrath ; whilst the former 
was a patient listener, courteous in reply. Of this 
difference many curious anecdotes were current in 
later Jewish society. A lad was said to have 
gone to Shammai once, promising to be converted 
if he could be taught the whole law whilst he 
stood upon one foot. Shammai drove him away 
with blows. Next the lad tried Hillel, whose 
temper and wit did not fail him. " Do not to thy 
fellow what is hateful to thyself," replied at once 
the famous teacher, " that is the whole of the law, 
and the rest is commentary ; go, study." Other 
would-be proselytes underwent similar experi- 
ences, were rebuked and repelled by the one 
teacher, attracted and won by the other. On one 
occasion three of them are reported to have met 
together, and thus described the manners of their 
masters : " The irritability of Shammai sought to 

1 Pirqe Aboth, i. 16. 2 Shabbath, 30&. 
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drive us from the world, the gentleness of Hillel 
brought us nigh under the wings of the Shekinah." 
Each of these masters established a school, 
upon which he impressed his own character. 
On sacerdotal and civil questions, there were few 
differences between them, possibly because such 
matters did not often come under discussion. 
But to the religious duties of private individuals, 
as religion was understood in those days, the law 
was interpreted and applied strictly in the one 
case, leniently in the other. Of its severity the 
one disdained, and the other sought every miti- 
gation. The varying decisions relate in almost 
every case to such minutiae of observance as 
the modern world would pronounce entirely in- 
different, and do not as a rule touch the duties 
of sacrifice or the canons of morality. By the 
one school, for instance, the law of the Sabbath l 
was held to forbid the eating of an egg laid upon 
a holy day, whilst the other was not disposed to 
acknowledge that prohibition. According to the 
one, it was lawful 2 on the Sabbath to carry a 
ladder from one pigeon-house to another, but the 
other preferred that the slant of the ladder alone 
should be altered without actually lifting it from 
the ground. It is a tribute to the power of 
common sense, that as a rule the judgments of 

] Bcza, i. 1 ; Sdujoth, i\\ 1. 2 Brza, i. 3. 
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Hillel were confirmed by the Sanhedrin or 
accepted by later scholars, though in some cases 
the decision of Shaminai prevailed, and in some 
the question was left unsettled. As to the 
weightier matters of the law, neither the teachers 
nor their disciples greatly diverged. 

Two of the reforms attributed to Hillel were of 
great importance, the one for the civil and the 
other for the literary progress of the people. By 
the provisions of Deut. xv. 1-11, every seventh 
year all debts were cancelled ; and the result was 
a recurring disorganisation of the trade of the 
country. To remedy this, Hillel introduced and 
carried the so-called statute of Prosbol, according 
to which debts, if registered in a local court, were 
recoverable in spite of any sabbatic regulation to 
the contrary. It is a curious instance of departure 
from the law in the interest of prosperity amongst 
a class by whom the law was held to be every- 
thing ; but it was none the less a reform of great 
value, placing credit upon a secure foundation, 
and thus legitimating methods of commerce con- 
sistent with the conditions of the age. 

The other reform related to the Halachah, or 
the great body of laws of usage, of which the 
authority was held to be binding, and to which 
additions were constantly being made. The most 
important, if not the technical, duty of the scribes 

15 
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was to exhibit the relation of these laws of custom 
to the Scripture, either by immediate inference, or 
by deduction from propositions of which the de- 
pendence upon Scripture was acknowledged. To 
Hillel is ascribed the enunciation of the seven 
canons of demonstration, which form the basis of 
rabbinical exegesis, and therefore also of Jewish 
jurisprudence. These rules, the fundamental logic 
of Judaism, were afterwards increased to thirteen, 
by the omission of one and the eightfold sub- 
division of another. In that form they were 
regarded as so valuable that they found their way 
into the morning service of the synagogue. And 
still to-day, as soon as Rabbi Ishumel's expansion 
of Hillel's Middoth has been recited, the worship- 
pers reverently pray, " Let it be Thy will, Lord 
our God and the God of our fathers, that the 
temple be speedily rebuilt in our days, and grant 
our portion in Thy law ; and there we will serve 
Thee with awe, as in the days of old, and as 
in ancient years." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HEUOD the great, 37^1 b.c. — {continued). 

(b) From tJie Sole Rulership of Augustus, 30 B.c. 

AFTER Augustus had received the submission 
of the East, Ml Messala Corvinus was 
appointed to the governorship of Syria (29 B.C.). 
lie seems to have been brought but little into con- 
nection with Herod, except that the two would 
combine to purge the country of marauding bands 
that had been strengthened by the adhesion of many 
of Antony's old followers. In his own household, 
torn by the bitter feud between his own kin and 
that of his wife, Herod's chief anxieties would lie. 
Already, before his visit to Egypt, he had found 
Mariamne petulant beyond her habit, rejecting 
his passionate love with alternate reproaches and 
disdain. She had discovered again the instructions 
which Herod had given to her guardian, and did 
not attempt to conceal her resentment and hatred. 
The jealousy of the king was excited by the 

227 
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calumnies which his mother and sister poured 
into his ears. "When at length they persuaded him 
that his wife had bribed a servant to poison him, 
his ungovernable love turned for the time into 
insatiable rage. Mariamne was at once put on 
trial before a servile court, pronounced guilty, 
and sent to instant execution (29 B.C.). She 
was reputed the most beautiful woman of her 
day, and was chaste but contentious, herself too 
imperious to submit to the imperious temper of 
another, alienated from her husband by his own 
evil deeds, and by the intriguing women of her 
court. She died like a Maccabee, with a firm 
courage that not even her mother's lying re- 
proaches could shake. 

Xo sooner was Mariamne dead than all the 
king's love for her revived. To divert his 
thoughts he gave himself up to excesses ; but his 
remorse was so deep and lasting that at length it 
brought on madness and disease. Refusing to 
believe that his wife was dead, he would order 
his servants to call for her, and his days and 
nights were spent in frantic agony. But when 
his recovery was regarded as hopeless, an event 
occurred that had the unexpected effect of restoring 
his health. During his illness Alexandra was 
scheming to secure the succession for herself and 
for Maria nine's sons. The tidings roused the king, 
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who gave orders at once for Alexandra's execution 
(28 b.c.) ; and in the same doom were involved all 
who were suspected of complicity with her. 

The governor of Syria during this year may 
have been M. Tullius Cicero, the son of the great 
orator. There is sufficient evidence that at some 
time he held that office ; and though the date is 
very uncertain, the balance of probabilities is in 
favour of the year 28 B.C. The next year the 
Roman provinces were divided between Augustus 
and the Senate, the former retaining the adminis- 
tration of those which were either least settled or 
through their position most liable to attack. Of 
such, the governor was nominated independently 
by Augustus, and was invested with military as 
well as civil authority. Syria, of necessity, on 
account of its situation on the frontier and of 
the aggressiveness of its Eastern neighbours, was 
classed amongst the imperial provinces, and Varro 
was selected as its governor. The appointment 
was no longer an annual one, but its term 
depended solely upon the pleasure of the emperor. 
Varro would in consequence be indisposed to 
interfere with a man so powerful and so sub- 
servient to Augustus as was Herod, through 
whom it is possible that even the Roman army 
of occupation would be controlled. Upon the 
authority of the latter within his own kingdom, 
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there were but few restraints. He was entrusted 
with the entire administration of its home affairs, 
and was allowed to raise what taxes he pleased, 
and to keep a standing army of his own. He 
could mint copper coins, but probably neither 
silver nor gold, since no coins of these metals 
have been found stamped with Herodian symbols. 
The regular payment of tribute does not seem to 
have been required, but presents and donations 
had to be made on a large scale and frequently. 
The monarchy was not hereditary, as, whatever 
the will of the father, the appointment of his 
successor was subject to the confirmation of Kome. 
In return the king was obliged to protect the 
frontier, and to provide auxiliary troops in case 
of a war, whilst he was not permitted either to 
engage in war, or to conclude treaties on his own 
account. The limitations of his sovereignty were 
consequently very real, though they were not such 
as would weaken his authority or directly affect 
his relations with the people over whom he ruled. 
Now that there was left no possible rival of the 
Maccabean or Asmonean family, and his kingdom 
was firmly founded upon the fears of the nation 
and the good-will of Augustus, Herod began to 
exhibit his love of magnificence and to cultivate 
royally the arts of peace. At the bidding of 
Augustus, or to gratify his imagined wishes, an 
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attempt was made to knit Judea more closely 
with the rest of the empire, by extending to it the 
kind of civilisation that Eome had learnt from 
Greece. In Jerusalem a theatre was built, and 
a great amphitheatre in its neighbourhood, where 
at fixed intervals the festal games in honour of 
Augustus were celebrated. Gladiators and wrest- 
lers, musicians and artists, were invited from 
every country, and attracted by the greatness of 
the prizes ; and the sports of the lloman populace 
were reproduced in Judea with every accompani- 
ment of cruelty and shame. So completely were 
the people cowed, and so different was their spirit 
from that of their fathers, that they did not 
venture to repeat the uprising by which their 
freedom had been won. The murmurers were 
mostly cajoled into silence by Herod's craft. A 
small conspiracy against him was detected by one 
of his spies, and punished by the execution of all 
who were concerned in it, 

In his love of building, and in the care and 
expense lavished upon it, it is not probable that 
any ruler has ever surpassed Herod. The city of 
Samaria was reconstructed as a royal residence, 
and dignified with the title of Sebaste (27 B.C.). 
Caesarea was raised upon the old site of Straton's 
Tower, and supplied with palaces and a haven 
worthy its imperial name. New cities and new 
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fortresses rose all over the country, and each 
rivalled the others in magnificence or in fitness 
for its purpose. For himself in Jerusalem the 
king had a palace built, adorned in profusion with 
marble and gold, and large enough to contain 
many companies of guards. Outside of his own 
country, too, at Antioch and Damascus, in Rhodes 
and Athens, and wherever else an opportunity for 
display could be seized, he built great works, 
gymnasia or temples, colonnades or fountains, and 
presented them to the fortunate citizens. The 
money for all these uudertakings was obtained 
by heavy taxation, beneath which the people 
groaned. In 25 B.C. the distress was increased by 
a famine followed by a pestilence, and became so 
deep and general that the king is said (Jos. Antiq. 
xv. 9. 2) to have sold his own plate to relieve it 
by purchasing corn from Egypt. Five years later 
he was obliged to remit a third of the taxes, and 
again in 14 B.C. a fourth, in order to make the 
burden in any way tolerable. But during his 
entire reign the utmost revenue was raised that 
could be exacted under various pleas from the 
people, who fluctuated in temper between despair 
at the exhaustion of their resources, and servility 
at the ostentation of the throne. 

Of the foreign relations of Herod during this 
central period of his reign, but little is known. 
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In 25 B.C. he sent a small but choice band of 
auxiliaries on the barren expedition which iElius 
Gallus led against Arabia. Two years later an 
important change was made by Augustus in the 
governorship of Syria. Varro was succeeded by 
M. Agrippa, who shortly afterwards married the 
emperor's daughter, and for ten years administered 
Syria with the extensive powers with which his 
close connection with Augustus invested him. 

About the time of Agrippa's appointment, for 
the date cannot be fixed with precision, Herod 
both made another arbitrary change in the high- 
priesthood, and married again. He was fascinated 
by the beauty of a second Mariamne, the daughter 
of Simon, and grand-daughter of Boethus, both 
Alexandrian Jews of a priestly family of repute. 
That he might not seem to be marrying one too 
far beneath him in rank, Herod promoted Simon 
to the high-priesthood in the place of Joshua, son 
of Phiabi, who had succeeded Ananel at an un- 
certain date. Soon after this marriage two of his 
sons by the first Mariamne, Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, were sent to Eome for their education 
(23 B.C.). There they were hospitably entertained 
by Asiuius Pollio, and treated with kindness by 
Augustus, who extended their father's kingdom 
north-eastwards to the borders of Damascus. A 
further addition was made to it in 20 B.C. of the 
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districts to the north of the Sea of Galilee, and, 
by the special permission of Augustus, Herod 
appointed his brother Pheroras, tetrarch or sub- 
ruler of Perea, Jerusalem thus became the centre 
of a larger kingdom than had ever before acknow- 
ledged its rule; and Herod was counted as ranking 
next to Agrippa in the friendship of the master of 
the Roman world. 

But beneath all this fair seeming writhed an 
oppressed people, who scorned and hated their 
Idumean king. To keep them quiet an army of 
police and spies was necessary, — a strong hand 
whose grasp was never for a moment relaxed. 
And upon their quietness the favour of Augustus 
depended, for his friendship would be certain to 
be withdrawn, if Herod failed to prevent or to 
suppress the chafing of the people. With a view 
to gratify them, and thus to persuade the emperor 
of his popularity and success, Herod announced 
{20 B.C.) a project which seemed likely at once to 
secure the good-will of the nation, and to provide 
an everlasting memorial of his own reign and 
architectural genius. He proposed to build a 
magnificent temple on the site of that of Zeruh- 
babel, which the wear of so many centuries and 
sieges had reduced almost to a sacred ruin. The 
leaders of the people were conciliated, and every- 
thing done to prevent any suspicion or possibility 
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of sacrilege. The stones were brought cut and 
shaped to the site, and there laid in their places by 
the hands of priests wearing their sacerdotal robes. 
AVhen the temple proper was finished, it was 
consecrated with innumerable sacrifices. Eight 
years more were spent upon the construction 
and decoration of its courts and cluisters ; nor 
was the building actually completed until a few 
years before its destruction. So beautiful was 
its design, so lavish and costly its ornamentation, 
that it suggested the popular saying, "He who 
has not seen Herod's building has not seen any- 
thing beautiful." 

The glory of this temple however was not able 
to efface the people's scorn of an ldumean, or to 
blind them to the anti-Pharisaic and purely 
secular policy of their king. To his court weie 
welcomed the literary aspirants of decadent 
Greece, and the professors of every pagan sport. 
Greek customs and usages were introduced and 
encouraged. Even in religion he appears to have 
been tolerant of any faith, and devoted but little 
to his own ; and his inclination led him to erect 
•in one place a temple to Augustus, and in another 
to Jehovah. The Sadducees hated him for their 
rigid exclusion from office and influence; and 
even the Pharisees, notwithstanding their neglect 
of politics, for the carelessness with which in turn 
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he humoured and insulted them. The half-Greek 
agents of his pleasures and schemes grew rich 
and strong enough to form a party of their own ; 
and the rest of the nation groaned beneath the 
burden of a despotic rule that touched all their 
interests and crushed every hope. 

Meanwhile the troubles within Herod's own 
household became daily more bitter and perplexing. 
In 18 B.C., or the following year, he visited Rome, 
partly with a view to ingratiate himself further 
with Augustus, and partly to fetch back his sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, whose education was 
supposed to be finished. Shortly after their re- 
turn they were married, the former to Glaphyra, 
a Cappadocian princess, and the latter to his 
cousin Berenice, the daughter of Salome. For a 
time the Idumean members of the family bore 
with their assumptions and pride; and Herod 
was able to entertain Agrippa royally in Jeru- 
salem (15 B.C.), and the next year to accompany 
him on a long tour through the provinces of Asia 
Minor. But when he reached Jerusalem on his 
return, Salome succeeded in persuading him that 
the sons of Mariamne were conspiring to avenge 
upon him the murder of their mother, and count- 
ing upon their own speedy succession to the throne. 
At first Herod contented himself with sending 
for his older son, Autipater, who was shortly 
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after (13 B.C.) entrusted to Agrippa's care to be 
presented at Rome to Augustus. In their dis- 
appointment at their father's apparent decision to 
nominate Antipater as his successor, Mariamne's 
sons allowed themselves to express their hatred 
of him so freely, and to commit themselves so 
deeply, that Herod resolved at length to save him- 
self from any charge of impiety for putting them 
to death by submitting the case to Augustus. He 
took his sons with him to Koine (12 B.C.), where 
Augustus quickly reconciled them to their father. 

Antipater returned with his father and brothers 
to Jerusalem, where, after but a brief interval of 
quietness, the feud broke out anew. There is no 
reason for supposing that Mariamne's sons were 
blameless, and no doubt that their faults were 
magnified upon report through the spite of Salome 
and the ambition of Antipater. Herod was so pro- 
voked that he had some of Alexander's adherents 
examined by torture, and upon their evidence 
committed him to prison ; but he was released 
upon the intercession of his father-in-law, and the 
household was again at peace for a time. 

Herod availed himself of the interval of quiet- 
ness to pay another visit to Eome, ingratiating 
himself on the way with M. Titius, the new 
governor of Syria. The latter was succeeded in 9 
B.C. by C. Sentius Saturninus, with whose permis- 
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sion apparently Herod invaded the neighbouring 
kingdom of Xabatea in order to punish certain 
freebooters who had ravaged his own dominions. 
The king of Xabatea complained to Augustus, 
charging Herod with waging war upon his own 
account, and thus insulting the majesty of Rorue. 
Augustus immediately withdrew his friendship 
from Herod, threatened thenceforth to treat him 
wholly as a subject, and sent back his ambassadors 
without granting them an audience; but when 
a second embassy arrived, its leader persuaded 
Augustus that Herod had been maligned, and 
the emperor restored the king to favour. At the 
same time evidence was laid before Augustus of 
the ambition and conspiracy of Mariamne's sons, 
who had both been thrown into prison; and in 
proof of his renewed confidence the emperor 
authorised Herod to deal with his sons as he 
pleased, but advised him to put them on trial 
before a court in which the principal Roman 
officials had seats. The court was summoned, and 
condemned them to death ; and after a great 
slaughter of their adherents, they were strangled 
at Sebaste (7 B.C.). 

Antipater now began to consider his own suc- 
cession to the throne as certain, and was unwilling 
to wait for his father's death. But Herod for a 
time was free from serious suspicions, and readily 
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allowed Antipater to undertake another journey 
to Eome, even commissioning him to secure the 
consent of Augustus to his succession. In his 
absence it was discovered that Antipater had so 
far entangled himself in conspiracy as on one 
occasion to have attempted even to poison his 
father. He was at once recalled, and put on his 
trial upon a charge of parricide and treason before 
a court, in which P. Quintilius Varus, the new 
governor of Syria (6 B.C.), sat as assessor to the 
king. Evidence was secured of the poisonous 
nature of the potion that Antipater had procured, 
and of the purpose for which it was intended, and 
was submitted to Augustus (5 B.C.); and until 
the emperor's will was known, Antipater was kept 
in prison. 

The old king's health was no longer able to 
resist the burden of his increasing sorrows and 
cares. He was seized by an incurable disease, the' 
pain and horror of which excited him to inter- 
mittent paroxysms of rage. In a new will he 
nominated a younger son, Antipas, as his suc- 
cessor; but his confidence was placed chiefly in 
his sister, Salome, and to her was entrusted the 
hideous task of emptying the prisons on her 
brother's death by the slaughter of all whom they 
contained. When the news of his sickness and 
its necessary issue spread, the people, as though 
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the restraint of fear had been removed, began im- 
mediately to plot against him ; and at Jerusalem 
itself sedition Mas rife. A band of young men, 
incited by their favourite teachers, tore down the 
golden eagle which Herod had placed to the 
praise of Augustus upon the great gate of the 
temple (4 B.C.). Before they could do any further 
mischief, they were seized by a company of 
soldiers; and the king ordered them to be cast 
into prison, and the ringleaders to be burnt alive. 
The high priest, Matthias, who had been appointed 
the year before in succession to Simon, was de- 
posed for alleged complicity with the riot, aud 
Joasar, son of Boethus, appointed 1 in his stead. 

But the king's illness grew rapidly worse. He 
was cheered for a time by a courteous letter from 
Augustus, bidding him pass what sentence he 
pleased upon his son ; but shortly afterwards he 
was caught by an attendant preparing to relieve 
himself from pain by suicide, and at the cry of 
alarm a false rumour that he was dead spread 
through the palace. Antipater plied his guards 
with promises of great rewards, if they would but 
set him free, and they, possibly to save themselves 
from suspicion, reported all to the king. The 

1 Joseph, the son of Ellem, acted as high priest for a single 
day (Jos. Antiq. xvii. 6. 4) ; but it was only as deputy for 
Matthias, ami not in virtue of any actual appointment. 
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father, maddened by his horrible disease, could no 
longer endure the inhumanity of his son; and 
Antipater was sent to instant execution. Five days 
later, during which interval Herod again altered his 
will, this time naming Archelaus as his successor, 
the king himself died, unwept by his kindred, and 
cursed by the people he had ruled. " A man he 
was," so writes his chief historian, 1 "of great 
barbarity towards all men equally, and a slave to 
his passions, but above the consideration of what 
was right." Great in military skill, in the arts of 
magnificence and pleasure, in the constancy of a 
selfish purpose, he knew no scruples, but was 
ready for his own profit equally to cringe to the 
strong and to oppress the weak. For thirty-three 
years he kept a resolute nation crushed beneath 
his despotism, careless alike of its liberties and of 
its religion. But amongst the exiles he had made 
was a little Babe in Egypt, born to lift up His 
nation to a solitary place of greatness and interest 
amongst the races of the world ; and but for 
Him Herod's crimes might well be forgotten, and 
Herod's kingdom lost in the multitude of petty 
principalities that took their orders from Rome. 

For a few months or weeks (the exact date it is 
impossible to fix with certainty) before Herod died, 
he had been startled to learn that in Bethlehem 

] Jos. Antij. xvii. 8. 1. 

16 
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had been born the King of the Jews (Matt ii. 2), 
and had endeavoured to protect himself by order- 
ing the slaughter in that village of all infants of a 
certain age. Thither had come Joseph and Mary 
to their ancestral home, in accordance with the 
arrangements fur a census of his kingdom, which 
Herod appears to have been making in the Jewish 
mode at the bidding of Augustus. At Bethlehem 
it was, according to the belief of the people, that 
the Christ was to be born. During the repression 
and misery of Herod's reign, it is probable that 
the Messianic hopes deepened, fed by the thought 
and prayer which alone could light up the future. 
Tn the Book of Enoch (Jude 14), of which the 
central portion dates almost certainly from this 
period, though the preceding chapters may be 
earlier by a century or more, the principal charac- 
teristic of the writer's thought is its saturation 
with Messianic conceptions. In the near future 
he beholds 1 a "Son of Man," righteous himself, 
and the staff upon which the righteous lean. 
Before Him all nations and all men bow down 
in worship, unrighteousness flees as a shadow; 
and from generation to generation His glory is to 
endure. In the " Assumption of Moses " too, 
which was issued probably a few years after 
Herod's death, though the author was a zealot, 

1 Enoch, xlviii. 2 ; cf. also lxii. 7, lxix. 29. 
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and seemingly both narrow in the limitation of 
his hopes to his own nation, and peculiar in his 
views of the democratic kingdom to come, his 
assurance of the certainty and blessedness of that 
kingdom is complete. " Then (he writes) will the 
Heavenly One arise and come forth from His In in- 
habitation with wrath and anger for His children's 
sake. And the earth shall tremble and quake, 
and the lofty mountains be humbled, and the hills 
shall fall. The sun shall give no light ; and the 
horns of the moon shall be broken, and she shall 
be turned into blood ; and the circle of the stars 
shall be confounded. The sea shall retreat to the 
abyss, and the springs of water shall fail, and the 
rivers be dried up. Then will the Most High, the 
alone Eternal, arise, and come forth to chastise the 
nations. Then shalt thou be happy, Israel, and 
shalt mount upon the neck and wings of the eagle, 
and thy days shall be fulfilled. Thou shalt look 
down from above upon thine enemies, and shalt 
see them and rejoice, and shalt give thanks to thy 
Creator." 

That such aspirations were not even confined 
to Israel, but occasionally felt elsewhere, may be 
inferred from the hints and allusions that occur in 
the almost contemporaneous literature of other 
lands. But it was amongst the Jews alone that 
the Messianic hope was general, an integral part 
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of their religion and inseparable from their life* 
The Pharisees may have been tempted to cherish 
it professionally, as the justification and remote 
issue of their precision ; and the Essenes to brood 
over it longingly in their solitudes, with regret and 
helplessness in their strict fellowships. But to 
every Jew it had become an essential and primary 
part of his creed, the conviction with which he 
solaced himself amidst oppression, balancing the 
coming glory against the present humiliation. All 
the purer spirits amongst the people threw them- 
selves upon it as forming with the unity of Jehovah 
the central truth of the universe, explaining all 
else, the key that alone unlocked the mysteries of 
life and the gates of Paradise. Anna and Simeon, 
Zacharias and Mary, were but select represent- 
atives of a class that probably grew in numbers 
with the growth of the cruelty of Herod's rule, all 
waiting with strained eyes for the consolation of 
Israel. As year after year their hopes were 
deferred, they refused to allow their spirits to 
sink, but clung with heroic tenacity to the faith 
of Messiah. Their nation lay writhing and 
powerless, with Herod's spies at every street- 
corner, and his mercenaries ready to pour out of 
every stronghold ; their king, dying in intoler- 
able torment, was ruling with inexhaustible rage. 
At that dark moment " the fulness of the time 
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came" (Gal. iv. 4). At Betlilehem was burn ;i 
"Governor" (Matt. ii. 6), the Shepherd and Glory 
of His people of Israel, and the Desire of all 
nations. " God sent forth His Son, born of a 
woman, born under the law" (Gal. iv. 4); and 
when the influence of that Divine Son has spread 
throughout the earth, He will be seen again with 
many crowns upon His head (Rev. xix. 12), and 
every tongue will confess Him Lord," to the glory 
of God the Father" (Phil. ii. 11). 



APPENDIX, 
i. 

List of High Prii 

[N.B. — Tlie dates of the earlier priests and of several of the 
later are only approximate, there being no meant ijf facing 
them with precision. Where but on* dati u given, 
that of the beginning of the term of office, total mm 

regarded as continuing until the next date gin ,i.\ 
B.c. 

536-515 : Jeslma. 
500-460 : Joiakiia, son of Jeslma. 
458-434 : Eliashib, son of Joiakim. 
430 : Joiada, son of Eliashib. 
400 : Jonathan, son of Joiada. 
360 : Jaddua, son of Jonathan. 
330 : Onias I., son of Jaddua. 
300 : Simon the Just, son of Onias. 
290 : Eleazar, brother of Simon. 
265 : Manasseh, brother or uncle of Simon. 
240 : Onias II., son of Simon. 
226 : Simon II., son of Onias II. 
198, or 195 : Onias III., son of Simon IL 
175 : Jason, brother of Onias III. 
171 : Menelaus, brother either of Jason, or of Simon the 

Benjamite. 
162 : Alciinus. 
160-153: Either there was no high priest, or Ouia.~ IV. 

may have acted. 
153 : Jonathan the Maccalx-e. 

U7 
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■ 
135 : . T inos. 

106 : ft ihlnWI 

Alexander Jannaen?. 
HyTcanu* IL 
69: Aristobulu^ II. 
€3 : Hyreanos IL (restored). 
40: Antigonns. 

" A 
35 : Anstobolns. 
34 : Ananel (restated). 
-' 

Matthias, sea of TbeojAilre*. 



II. 
The Persian Dr> 

Artaxerxes I. 

| 

i 
Xerxes II. Secydianus, or Sogdianos. Darin* II. 



Artaxerxes II. Cvras (of Xenoykun}. 

I 
Artaxerxes III. 

}*\B. — Darin- III. Oxlomanniis was a great-gran" 

Darin* II., bnt hi? line : fully known, 

and he was not a near relation. 
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The Dtxastt of the Ptolemies. 



Ptolemy L Lagi. 

Ptolemy IL PlnUddpha^ 

I 

Ptolemy IIL Eaeigetes. 

Ptolemy IT. PhBopator. 
I 



Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor. 



I 
Ptolemy VLTL 



Ptolemy TIL 
Eupator. 



Ptolemy IX. 

L^:l_::>. 



Ptolemy X. 
rill ■!■ XL 



Berenice. 



Ptolemy XI L Aaletes. 

j 
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IV 



The Dynasty of the Seleucid.e. 
Antiochus III. Magnus. 



Seleucus IV 
Philopator. 



Demetrius I. 
Soter. 



Bj*A 



Demetrius II. 
Nicator. 

I 
Antiochus V III. 
Grvpus. 



Seleucus V. 
Epiphanes. 



Antiochus V. 
Eapator, 



Antiochus VI. 



Antiochus VII. 
Sidetea 

Antiochus IX. 
Cyzicenus. 

! 

Antiochus X. 
Eusebes. 



Philip. 



I 
Antiochus H . 
Eitiuhanc.-. 



Balas (?) 



1 
Alexander 

Zabinas ( >.) 
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V. 

The Dynasty of the Maccabees. 

Simeon. 

I 
John. 

I 
) Mattathias. 

L 

i I - T 1 . I ~ I 

Johanan. Simon. Judas. Eleazar. Jonathan. 

I 
John Hvrcanus. 



Aristobulus. Alexander Jannams. 



Hyrcanus II. • ->*-4> Aristobulus II. ' 



Alexandra. Alexander. Antigonus. Alexandra. 



Mariamne. Aristobulus. 
m. Herod. 
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VI. 

The Dynasty of Herod. 

Antipater. 



! i 

Antipater. Joseph. 



PhasaeL Herod. Joseph. Pheroras. Salome. 

I 
Berenice. 



Antipater. Alexander. Aristobulus. Herod. Archelaus. Antipas. Philip. 

N.B. — Of the above sons of Herod in order, the mother of 
the first was Doris ; of the second and third, Mariamne 
the Maccabee ; of the fourth, Mariamne, daughter of 
the high priest Simon ; of the fifth and sixth, Malthace ; 
and of the seventh, Cleopatra. The rest of the wives 
and children of Herod are but names in history. 
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Abtalion, 192, 203, 210. 

Actiuui, battle of, 217. 

Agrippa, M., 233. 

Alcimus, 79 ff. 

Alexander Jannsens, see Jaunteus. 

Alexander, son of Aristobulus, 180, 

182, 186. 
Alexander, son of Herod, 233, 236, 

238. 
Alexander the Great, 21, 25-29. 

,, Zabinas, 112. 

Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanus, 

211 f., 228. 



Antiochns Sidetes, 103 ff. 
,, son of Balas, 92. 
„ the Great, 38, 51 f. 
Antipas, son of Herod, 239. 
An ti pater, father of Herod. 

179 ff. 
Antipater, son of Herod, 196, 237, 

239, 241. 
Antony, Marc, 194 ff. 
Apollonius, 55 f., 64, 70. 
Archelaus, son of Herod, 211. 
Aretas, King of the Nalwrteans 

144 f., 170, 172. 



Alexandra, wife of Jannaeus, 131 f., Aristobulus I., 127 ff. 



150 ff. 
Alexandria, foundation of, 27 ; 

settlement of Jews in, 31 ; centre 

of Jewish culture, 34 ; influence 

of Jews in, 219. 
Anaitis,or Anahita, Persian goddess, 

16. 
Ananel, 211 ff., 233. 
Ananias, son of Onias, 135. 
Androraachus, 27. 
Autigonus, of Socho, 47. 
„ satrap of Asia, 31 



II., 151 f., 166 ff. 
,, brother of Marian me, 
21 If. 
Aristobulus, son of Herod, 233, 236 

238. 
Arses, 20. 
Arsicas, 15. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, 11-1 :. 
„ Mnemon, 1.">-1\ 

„ Ochus, 18-20. 
Asidaeans, see Chasidim. 
Asnioneans, 66. 



son of Aristobulus, 181, j Assumption of Moses, 243. 



187, 195, 198 f., 202 ff. 
Antigonus, son of Hyrcanus, 129 f. 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, 113 ff. 

,, Dionysus, 144. 

,, Epiphanes, 57 ff. 

,, Eupator, 77 ff. 

,, Grypus, 112. 



Athenion, 44. 
Augustus, Caesar, 202 ff 



Bacchides, a Syrian general, 80, 

83,86. 
Bagoas (Bagoses), 17 f., 20 f. 
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Balas, Alexander, 88 fF. 
Bassus, Caecilius, 193. 
Berenice, daughter of Salome, 236. 
Bethbasi, siege of, 87. 
Beth-horon, battle of, 70, 82. 
Beth-Zachariah, battle of, 78. 
Beth-zur, battle of, 74. 
Bibulus, L. Calpurnius, 184 ; son, 
217. 

Cesar, Julius, 185 ff. 
„ Octavian, 202 ff. 
„ Sextus, 187, 192 f. 
Channkah, Feast of Lights, 75. 
Chasidim, relation to Xazarites, 41 ; 

policy, 85 ; relation to Pharisees, 

119. 
Cicero, M. Tullius, 175, 177 ; son, 

229. 
Cleopatra, mistress of Anton v, 211, 

214 f., 217. 
Cleopatra, mother of Lathurus, 

133 ff. 
Coins of Aristobulus, 127 ; of Hyr- 

canus, 117 f. ; of Simon, 97, 102. 
Crassus, M. Liciuius, 182. 

Darius Codomannus, 21. 

,, Nothus or Syrus, 14. 
Demetrius Eucserus, 141. 

,, Nicator, 91 ff. 

„ Soter, 80 ff. 

,, the Librarian, 42 f. 

Didius, Q., 217. 
Divorce, freedom of, 161. 
Doris, 196. 

Ecclesiasticus, book of, 45 f. 
Edomites, conquest of, 115. 
Education, provision for, 159 f. 
Eleasa, battle of, 83. 
Eleazar, the high priest, 42 f. 

,, the Maccabee, 69, 78. 

,, the scribe, 66. 
Emmaus. battle of, 72. 
Enoch, book of, 125, 242. 
Essenes, 24, 119. 
Evagoras, 15. 



Gabimus, A., 179 f. 
Callus, ^Elius. 233. 
Glaphyra, 236. 

Gorgias, a Syrian general, 72 f., 
76. 

Halachah, 225. 
Heliodorus, 55 ff. 
Hellenisation of Jews, attempts at, 

35, 59, 65. 
Herod, 189 if/ 

Herodians, part}- of the, 236. 
Hezekiah, bandit-chief, 189. 
Hillel, 220 ff. 
Holophernes, 20. 
Hvrcania, settlement of Jews in, 

17, 19. 
Hyrcanus, John, 106 ff. 

„ II., 151, 168 ff. 

„ son of Joseph, 49 f. . 53 f. 

, , Chronicles of John, 105. 

IdumeaKS, conquest of, 115. 

Issus, battle of, 21. 

Iturea, partial conquest of, 128. 

Jaddua, 38. 

Jakim, see Alcimus. 

Jannseus, 131 ff. 

Jason (Jesus), brother of Onias III., 

54, 58 f., 61. 
Jason of Gyrene, 55. 
Jews, dispersion of, 52. 
Joasar, son of Boethus, 240. 
John, the Maccabee, 69. 

,, Hyrcanus, 103, 105 ff. 
Jonathan, the Maccabee, 69, 86 ff. 
Joseph, brother of Herod, 205. 
,, husband of Salome, 213. 
,, nephew of Onias II., 44 f. , 

48 f. 
Joseph, son of Ellem, 240. 
Josephus, the historian, 94, 105. 
Joshua, son of Phiabi, 233. 
Judah ben Tabbai, 156 ff. 
Judas Maccabaeus, 69 ff. 

,, son of Simon, 103 f. 
Judith, Bo 5k of. 20. 110 f. 
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Laomedon, 31. 

Legal procedure, reform of, 161. 
Leutulus Marcellinua, 179. 
Longinus, C. Cassius, 183, 194 f. 
Lysias, a Syrian general, 71, 73, 

76ff. 
Lysimaehus, 61. 

Maccabees, First Book of, 105 ; 

Second Book of, 55,. 60, 67 if. 
Malachi, date of prophecy of, 1 ; 

historical contents of, 5. 
Malichus, 194. 

Manasseh, the high priest, 43. 
Mariamne, daughter of Simon, 233. 
,, the Asmonean, 196, 206, 

213, 227 f. 
Mattathias, son of Simon, 104. 

,, the Asmonean, 67 ff. 

Matthias, son of Theophilus, 240. 
Megabyzus, satrap of Syria, 12. 
Memnon, 28. 
Menachem, 222. 
Menelaus, brother of Jason (?), 

60 ff., 75, 79. 
Mentor, 19. 

Messala Corvinus, M., 227. 
Messianic hope, 8f., 101, 125, 148, 

176, 242 ff. 
Moses, Assumption of, 243. 
Murcus, L. Statius, 193. 

Nabateans, 115, 139, 216. _ 
Nicanor, a Syrian general, 72, 81 f. 
Nicator, see Demetrius. 

Obedas, king of the Nabateans, 139. 
Ochus, see Darius 
Octaviau Caesar, 202 ff. 
Onias I., 39. 

., II., 43. 

„ III., 53 ff. 
Onias the Rainmaker, 170. 
Orophernes, 20. 

Parthians, invasion of Judea by 

the, 198, 205. 
Parysatis, 15. 



IVnli'cas, 30. 

Persian religion, its corruption 
under Artaxerxes II., Ill ; : 
tluence upon Judaism. 3 
Pharisees, 119ff, i:itf, 138, 143, 181. 

199. 
Pharisees, Psalms of the, 178, 

200. 
Pharsalia, battle of, 186. 
Phasael, brother of Herod, 189, 186, 

199. 
Pheroras, brother of Hood, 284, 
Philip, regent of Syria. 77. 

,, the Phrygian. BS, 
Philippi, battle of, 195. 
Philippus, L. Marcius, 179. 
Plancus, L. Munatius, 217. 
Pollio, Asinius, 233. 
Pornpey, 171 ff. 

Prayer, growing appreciation of, 7. 
Prosbol, statute of, 225. 
Psalms of Solomon or of the Phari- 
sees, 178, 200. 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, 38. 
,, Euergetes, 36. 

Lagi, 31, 34. 
„ Lathurus, 133 f. 
„ Philadelphia, 31 If., 42 f. 
„ Philopator, 36, 46, 
„ sonofChabub, 104, 106. 

Rome, Jewish community in. 17'i. 
219 ; embassies to, 82, 99, 108. 

Sadducees, rise of, 47 f- ; policy, 

120 ; absence of literary remain*, 

165. 
Salome, see Alexandra. 

„ sister of Herod, 213, 236, 

239. 
Samaritans, conquest of, 11 1. 
Sanhedrin, 155, 221. 
Saturninus, C. Sentius, 237. 
Saxa, Decidius, 197 f. 
Scaurus, 171, 176. 
Scipio, Q. Metellus, 185. 
Scopas, 38. 
Scribes, 22, 119, 225. 
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SecyfUanns, 14. 

Seleucus Philopator, 53. 
Septuagint, traditional origin of, 

42 f. 
Seron, a Syrian general, 70. 
Shammai, 222 tf. 
Shemaiah, 192, 203, 210, 221. 
Sibylline Books, the, 124, 200. 
Sidetes, see Antiochus. 
Simon II. , 45 f. 

„ ben Shetach. 132, 136f., 

155 ff. 
Simon, son of Boetlms, 233, 240. 

,, the Benjamite, 54ft'., 60. 

„ the Just, 39 f. 

„ the Maccabee, 64, 69, 76, 92, 

96 ff. 
Sogdianus, 14. 

Solomon, Psalms of, 178, 200. 
Sosius, C, 205 ff. 
Sostrates, 60. 
Sparta, kinship with Jews claimed 

by, 39 ; embassies to, 93, 99. 



Synagogue, the Great, 39. 

,, worship, origin of, 7, 22. 

Temple, erection of Herod's, 234 ; 

tax for expenses of, 162. 
Tetrarch, office of, 197. 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, 153. 
Tirshatha, office of, 3. 
Titius, M., 237. 
Tobiah, sons of, 46. 
Trypho, regent of Syria, 92 ff. 

Varro, 229. 

Varus, P. Quintilius, 239. 
Vejento, 184. 
Ventidius, P., 202. 
Vetus, C. Antistius, 193. 

Xerxes II., 13. 

Zabinas, Alexander, 112. 
Zadok, traditional founder of the 
Sadducees, 47 f. 
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